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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


View of the Ancient State and Settlement of the English in the County 
of Wexford, and the present State of the Population and Husbandry 
of that Part of Ireland. Communicated by a Gentleman who has 
made the State of Ireland an Object of his attentive Observation. 


W uatever credit may be due to the {plendid accounts of an- 
tiquarians, refpeCting the civilization, wife inftitutions, and happy 
ftate of the Irith nation in more remote periods, it is certain, that 
on the invafion of the Englifh in Henry the Second’s reign, to- 
wards the latter end of the twelfth century, the people of , 
were as barbarous as any of the uncivilized nations of Europe at 
that period. It therefore could not be fuppofed, that agriculture 
had made any confiderable progrefs, the inhabitants fubfifting 
chiefly on flefh, of which it appears they had abundance, from 
the numerous herds of cattle with which Ireland then abounded. 

In the time of the Romans, we are informed, that the Eaftern 
diftri& of the county of Wexford, extending from the river 
Oboca or Ovoca, which ftill is near the northern boundary of 
that county, to Concarne or Carn Point, was inhabited by a tribe 
called the Menafhi, who had for their chief city Menaffia, being 
placed to the eaftward of the Mo do na, Slanus or Slane; the 
weftern part of the diftri& of Wexford being poffeffed by 
the Brigantes, who owned alfo all Waterford, and gave the 
name of Bergie to their part of Wexford, which to this day gives 
name to the barony of Bergie ot Bargic. . 
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The city of Menaffia has béen confounded with Waterford; 
fome have alfo afferted, that it was fituated where Wexford is now 
placed. From the infpection of a very ancient copy of the map 
of Ptolemy the geographer, who flourifhed about the year of 
Chrilt 140, which copy we have feen in the King’s Library, there 
remains no doubt with us, that the ancient Menaflia is fituated 
where Fernes now ftands, which was alfo the chief city: of 
King Dermod. On the landing of the Englith, * Wexford was 
then inhabited by the Danes or Ottmen, to which King Dermod 
laid fiege with the aid of Fitzftephen and Fitzgerald, ¢ and about 
three hundred and ninety men they had brought with them from 
Englaud to his afliftance; which having furrendered, was granted 
to Fitzitephen ; and Carrig, with the lands adjoining, to Fitzge- 
rald. ‘To Hervey de Montmorrice, a relation of Ear] Strongbow, 
he gave the two contreds or hundreds lying between Wexford 
and Waterford, which are now denominated the baronies of Forth 
and Bargie. ‘There feems at that period to have been very few 
people in this dittrict; and indeed, by every account, the greateft 
part of Ireland was then inhabited by tribes of people, very little 
further advanced in civilization than the inhabitants of North Ame- 
rica on the firft invafion of the Europeans. ‘To this thin popula- 
tion, as well as the divifion of the ifland into numerous {mall 
tribes, is to be aferibed the facitity with which the Englith efta- 
blithed themfelves, with fearcely any army, or hardly a battle, af- 
ter a few encounters on their firft arrival; fo that in a few years 
they had firmly eftablifhed themfelves, not only in the county, of 
Wexford, but in various parts of the four provinces. 

Tt was, however, in the two contreds or hundreds, granted 
to Hervey de Montmorrice, that a colony of the Anglo-Saxons, 
who had eftablifhed themfelves on the fea-coafts of South Wales, 
were planted, fince called the baronies of Forth and Bargie, and 
known in the country by the name of the Englifh baronies, from 
the firft Englifh colony having been not only there planted, but 
from their defcendants remaining there to this day much more 
unmixed with the original inhabitants than any others in this dif- 
tfict. 

Thefe 


* It may be here not imp: sper to obferve, that this firft landing of 
the Englith, was merely that of a few private adventurers, and that 


they landed at Bag 2nd Bann in the county of Wexford, where the re- 
maius of their camp is to be feen at this day, and which is improperly 
called Strongbow's Camp, who landed in the county of Waterford fome 
confiderable time afterwards, 

+ From Fitageral’, the Duke of Leinfter’s family are defcended. 
The lait linexa he Fitziiephen, died fome years ago at Youghall, in 
the county of Waterford, in great poverty. 
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These two baronies were not conquered, or taken by violence, 
but were granted -by Dermod, King of this part of Ireland, to 
one of the English adventurers, who had come over, in the reign 
of Henry the Second, to assist him in the recovery of his kingdom. 
Hervey de Montmorrice, the nephew of Richard earl Strong- 
bow, was the person declared lord of these baronies, and who, 
it is: supposed, brought over the colony from South Wales, of 
the Anglo-Saxons, to settle in this part of Ireland. 

This part of the county of Wexford, was well calculated for 
an infant colony. ‘These baronies are surrounded on the east 
and south by the ocean; and on the west, are separated from the 
rest of the county by an arm of the sea, called the Scare of Ban- 
now; on the north, they are bounded by a ridge of mountairs, 
called the mountains of Fort, or Forta, signifying strong, or 
strength ; and from this, it would seem, the barony of Fort, or 
Forth, acquired its name; in which barony, the descendants of 
the first colony have remained, it is supposed, to this day; and 
a few years ago, spoke the Anglo-Saxon language in considerable 
purity ; a vocabjlary of which was collected by that assiduous 
and learned illustrator of Irish antiquities, General Vallancey, 
and published in the fifth volume of the Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy. The inhabitants stili speak, amongst one ano- 
ther, a dialect of the Saxon, mixed with English, and have no 
Trish whatever. 

These baronies extend about fifteen Irish miles from east to 
west along. the séa-shore, and stretching from thence to the 
mountains ef Fort, or Forth, to the breadth of ten miles. ‘The 
whole, extending from the mountains of Forth, consists of low 
and flat lands, entirely alluvial, containing marl, intermixed with 
shells. In some places, the horns and bones of the moose-deer 
have been found. There is here also limestone of marine origin ; 
nor does the granite appear any where but at Concarne Point, 
which consists of compact granite. 

The appearance of these Foronied from the mountain of Forth, 
is not unlike the appearance of the south of the county of North 
Devon from the mountains of Dartmore, though on a much 
smaller scale. The whole district is well mhabited: The farm 
houses generally, as in Devonshire, are built with mud, and thatch- 
ed; appearing warm and comfortable, with convenient out-houses 
adjoining. Even the very smail farmers, of frei five to ten 
acres, have their habitations comfortable and convenient. The 
inhabitants do not live entirely on potatoes, as in many other 
parts of Ireland. They have always oat meal stirabout with 
milk for breakfast, and meat fof their dinner twicc aweek, that 
4s, on Sundays and Thursdays, and very often also on ‘Tuesdays. 

We were desirous of astertaining the population of this district, 
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but found t very difficult to accomplish, from the fear that the 
people had of the inquiry being intended for some purpose of 
revenue or taxation ; and the clergy of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion were afraid to assist us, without a special order from 
Government, as much clamoar had arisen from an attempt made 
to ascertain the population previous to the late rebellion. 

We have, however, been able to come near enough the truth, 
for the purpose of general-reasoning on the subject. 

The barony of Forth comprehends twenty-two parishes, in- 
cluding the town of Wexford, which is divided into four parishes 
within the walls, and three parishes in the suburbs. By a return, 
with which we were favoured by the Rev. Mr Elyee, rector of 
Wexford, the population of that town is as follows. 


WEXFORD. 

Parishes. Houses. Inhabitants. 
West Ward - 126 1134 
East Ward - 138 1242 
North Ward 140 1260 
Seguth Ward 254 2286 


Within the walls - ji - 658 5922 

The parishes forming the suburbs, are also as follows; the 
number of acres being taken from the lists of the barony con- 
stables, and the number of houses from the hearth-money col- 
lectors’ return to Government in the year 1800. 

The Rev. Mr Elyee assured _us, that the rate in these parishes 
might be taken at the same as those within the walls, viz. nine 
persons to each house. But, that we might not’exceed, we have 
taken the population at the same rate as country parishes ; in or- 
der to determine which, we obtained an accurate enumeration of 
one parish, consisting of 89 families, inhabiting 89 houses, which 
we found to amount to 269 males, and 291 females, or 560 per- 
sons, or 6.2 to a house. We have, however, taken it only at 


six toa house. Mr Bushe takes the whole county of Wexford, 
ai same rate. 


PARISHES IN THE SUBURBS OF WEXFORD. 


Parishes. Houses. No. of Acres. 


St John’s ‘ 348 320 
St Michael’s a7 404 160 


St Peter’s 191 1200 


943 1680 
Houses within the walls 658 


1601 
COUNTY 
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COUNTY PARISHES IN THE BARONY OF FORTH. 

















Parishes. Houses. No. of Acres. 
Sharmun - - - - - 25 480 
Carne - - - - - - 89 910 
Island - - - - - - 83 1100 
Rosslare - - - - - 59 1000 
B. Brennan - - - - - 39 

and { 740 
Killinie - - - - - 54 
Kilscoran - - - - - 57 1295 
Maglas Sccutties eee ont boc 1830 
Kilrane - - - - - 74 1595 
Jacumption - - - - = 651 1720 
Rathmanie - > ~ - - 75 960 
Deingh  - - - + = 198 1980 
Rathaspeck - - - - - 67 1205 
Kildavan ~ ~ ~ - ~ 75 1220 
Ballymore - - + - => 88 1360 

1005 17,395 
Parishes in the suburbs of Wexford 943 1,680 
1948 19,075 
BARONY OF BARGIE. 
Parishes. Houses. No. of Acres. 
Tomhaggard - - 2 Sp eri 
and 2,200 
Kilturk - - - - - 73 
Kilmoor - - - - - 140 1,900 
Mulrankin - - - - - 86 
and 2,300 
Kilcoan - + - - - 53 
Banow - - - - - 1391 
and $,750 
Killag « ° - ° - 29 
Duncormick - - - - - 133° 
and . : 8,900 
Carrig - : - - - - 70 
Ballyconnie - - - = 72) 
and : 2,850 
Kilmanan - - - - - 90 }. 
Ambrosetown - . re - 109 
and 3,300 
Kilcavan - - - - - 89 
1,342 20,200 
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From the above it appears, that the baronies of Forth and 
Bargie, exclusive of the town of Wexford within the walls, 
contain $9,275 acres, 3090 houses; and, at six to a house, 
will give 18,540 inhabitants ; to which, if -we add the population 
of Wexford within the walls, it will give us 24,462 inhabitants 
in the two baronies ; of which 2147 familtes are wholly emiploy- 
ed in the cultivation of the soil, in such a manner as not only to 
support themselves in great ease and comfort, but to produce a 
surplus, forming a very considerable addition to- the wealth and 
tevenue of the kingdom. ~This-surplus produce eonsists in barley 
and wheat, potatoes and oats, with great quantities of poultry, 
and abundance of pork, beef, mutton, and remarkably excellent 
veal. There are also some dairies, where a considerable quanti- 
ty of butter is made up fer exportatton, and some cheese; and 
a considerable fishery bor oysters, lobsters; cod, turbot, soles, is 
carried on upon the coast. -In the winter season, also, her- 
rings frequently make their appearance in considerable abund- 
ance. ‘To which ought to be added, immense ftocks of widgeon, 
barnacle, teal, guiniard ducks, geese, and wild swans ; altoge- 
ther forming an abundance of not only the necessaries, but the 
luxuries of life, not to be sarpassed in any district of the British 
islands. 

The whole of the barony of Forth, and about one third part of 
Bargie, is evidently alluvial, containing, at the depth of a few 
feet under the soil, abundance of marl, with marine shells, and 
pounded pieces of Timestane. A vein also of compact limestone, 
of marine origin, runs in a direction from north-east to south- 
west, from the Bay of Wexford, abqut a mile from the town, to 
aa ie at Duncormick Hill. ‘The use of marl seems to have 
been introduced intp this part of Ireland, as a manure, from a 
very early period, most probably by the Anglo-Saxons, on their 
settling in this dis strict, a3 it is said it was by them introduced in- 
to England. Lgime is said to have keen also made use of to a 
considerable extent formerly, but is now given up in fayour of 
marl, which foytas the basis of cultivation in those parts not mm- 
mtdiately on Sateen For the lands bordermg on the;sea, 
to the distance of about a mile, the floating sea-weed, and a 
calcareous sand found on the sea-shore, form the principal 
manure. In those parts, where great abundance ‘of this sea- 

weed is fount) they obtain excellent crops of both grain and 
pot atoes, 

In the mode of applying these manures, they uniformly prefer 
faying marl on the lea or sod. This is done in the summer, 
as soon after their seed-tume as they find their horses have reco- 
vered a little fram spring labour; for here, as in all parts of 
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Ireland, the common farmers never feed their working cattle with 
oats. ‘They give from 1000 to 1400 car-loads to the Irish 
acre*. It is considered that the quantity should be such as to af- 
ford, when spread, a tolerably thick covering to the ground. 
The ¢aleateous sea-sand they put generally on the surface, but 
often also form a compost of seassand, and sometimes earth, and 
the scrapings of ditches, which is ploughed into the soil. 

The dung is uniformly used for potatoes, and often also sca- 
weed, for the purpose of raising that useful article. 

After marling, they generally take wheat with one ploughing 
of the lea, harrow in the seed, and shovel the furrows. ‘The y 
sow generally in October, but often in November, about three 
fourths of a barrel per acre, that is, about fifteen stone. It is 
stated, that in moderately good years, they obtain from ten to fif- 
teen bariels from the acre; but we apprehend, from correct in- 
formation, that from eight to twelve is nearer the truth}. The 
cultivation of wheat has been of late years much exte oa d. Tt hey 
often take wheat after potatoes. Their second crop after wheat 
is barley; but this is not confined to wheat stubbles ; they 
have generally much more ground under barley than wheat, 

barley being their principal crop ¢. . For barley they plough 
twice, and sow from a barrel and a half to two barrels on an acre 
They have generally fifteen barrels produce in good years ; and 
even in favourable situations upon the sea-coast, som \etimes tw enty 
barrels have been reaped; but this is where barlty is made the 
first crop after manuring, or after beans. The surplus produce 
from these baronies, which are not of greater extent than the 
Carse of Gowrie §, amounts to nearly 100,000 Winchester 
quarters of grain annually, which is considerably more than 
the 





* The Irifh acre is, in proportion to the Englifh ftatute acre, as 
96 to 121. So that 1000 car-loads to the Irifh acre, will give about 
700 to the Englifh ftatute acre; and four car-loads to the ton, will give 
160 ton to the Englith acre ; or, taking three Scotch bolls and a ‘half 
to the ton, will be 560 bolls of marl to the acre. 

+ Ten barrels may be taken as the average of wheat, of twenty ftones 
to the barrel, in good years ; but ten returns for the feed fown is con- 
fidered as a good crop. 

$ This is a very bad practice, as the wheat ought certainly to be 
followed by a green crop; and the confequence is, that they “have in 
this cafe feldom above feven or eight returns of the feed ; whereas, when 
barley is fown after beans, they have from ten to twelve returns of 
barley. 

§ We apprehend that our correfpondent has fallen into an error 
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the whole produce of the Carse, which is stated at 84,000 
quarters *. 

The farmers in this district of Ireland are now cultivating 
wheat as their most profitable crop, and are getting generally in- 
to a better mode of agriculture, and a rotation of wheat, peas, 
and barley, with red clover and grass-seeds. 

The whole district ig occupied by farmers, the size of whose 
farms are not more than from 40 to 100 acres; whereas, in the 
Carse of Gowrie, there are few farms under 200. acres. 

The population of the Carse of Gowrie is stated not to exceed 
8000 inhabitants; whereas this district certainly contains a far 
greater number; all of whem are well lodged, well clothed, 
happy and independent. 

Ireland consists of 12,000,000 of acres, one foyrth part of 
which, from the fertility of the soil, and abundance of manures, 
may be rendered equal in produce, and the inhabitants equal in 
comfort and happiness, to district we have described, 

We have reason to believe that Ireland is rapidly extending its 
agriculture ; and that little doubt can exist, that this extension 
will be attended with an incaleylable advance of the strength 
and prosperity, and consequent happiness and quiet of that part 
of the united kingdom, 

But it is necessary that the system of government should be 
such as to encourage and protect the industrious cultivator, with- 
out any partiality for the followers of any profession of religious 
tenets ; and that full freedom should be granted to, all classes of 
people, and that every security and protection should be extend- 
ed towards the Roman Catholics. That no har should exist to 
any honest, industrious, and loyal man rising to any situation of 
the state, either in a ciyil or military capacity, to which his ta- 
lents and opportunities afford him access, 

If these circumstances are attended to, and followed up, Ire- 
land will speedily become one of the greatest supports to the 
wealth and independence of the British empire. 


, NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 


“The gentleman who favoured us with the above interesting 
communication, will please accept of our sincere thanks; and 


should 


when making this comparifon ; and though we do not precifely recol- 
le& the number of acres in the Carfe of Gowrie, yet we are almoft 
certain that the extent of that diftri€&t is confiderably lefs than that of 
the baronies defcribed.—Conpucror. 

© See Lord Lauderdale’s Public Wealth, Appendix, 
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should he be pleased to continue his correspondence, the strict- 
est attention wifl be paid to his wishes. His sentiments, as cone 
tained in the two last paragraphs meet with our unqualified appro- 
bation, though sorry to rve, from recent circumstances, that 
measures of the nature suggested are not at this time to be acted 
upon. Ireland has always appeared, in our view, as a part of 
the empire with which much good might be done, though hi- 
therto, from prejudice or something worse, the benefits which 
might be gained from that island have, by the effects of a bad sys- 
tem, been lost or misapplied. In fact, Ireland has hitherto been 
rather a detrimental, das a beneficial appendage to Britain ; nor 
will she be otherwise, unless a more enlightened system is pur- 
sued, both in civil and religious affairs. q 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
East-Lothian Fiars for Crop 1806. 


{The proof for ascertaining the Fiars of East-Lothian, for crop 
and year 1806, was taken at Haddington, March 6. 1807, 
when sixty-seven witmesses were examined. A sight of the 

roof ao been obligingly allowed us; for which we are much 
indebted to Mr Burnett, the Sheriff-depute of the county, and 
Mr Fairbairn, his substitute ; and the following abstracts will 
shew the fiars of each grain, and the different quantities and 
prices on which they were formed.] 


Quantity of Grain deponed to, before the Sheriff of Haddington, 
March 6. 1807, in the Process for ascertaining the Fiars of that 
County, and the Prices at which it was sold for Ready Money, 


being all of Crop 1806, and delivered within the limits of the 
County. 


WHEAT. 
19 bolls at 45s, 518 bolls at 39s. 6d. 
148 do. at 44s, $182 do. at 39s. 
77 do. at 43s, 14 do. st 38s. 10d. 
60 do. at 42s. 6d. 299 do. at 38s. 6d. 
411 do. at 42s, 3819 do. at 38s. 
66 do. at 41s; 6d. 570 do. at 37s. 6d. 
1131 do. at 41s. 1232 do. at $7s. 
65 do. at 40s. 6d. 5 do. at 36s. 9d. 
5378 do. at 40s. 413 do. at 36s. 6d. 
200 do. at 39s. 8d. 15 do. at 36s. 4d. 


WHEAT 
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WHEAT —continued. 

2075 bolls at 36s. 218 bolls at 32s. 
187 do. at 35s. 6d. 11 do. at 3ls. 
1044 do. at 35s. 49 do. at 31s. 
148 do. at 34s. 6d. $7 do. at 30s. 
349 do. at 34s. ' 85 do. at 30s. 
195 do. at 33s. 6d. 13° do. at 27s. 
146 do. at 33s, 9 do, at 26s. 
48 do. at 32s, 6d. 2 do. at-23s. 


ABSTRACT or WHEAT. 
Quantity, 22,183 bolls, which sold for + L. 42,426 12 9 


First average - - L.1 19 11 
Add 24 per cent. - - “ 0 1 0 


Which, according to the usual regulation, as explain- 
ed in our Magazine for May last, makes the high- 
est fiars - - - L.2 011 


Second average, or general medium L.1 18 8 
Add 25 per cent. > b 0 O1n 


Second fiars 


Third average j 
Add 2% per cent. bi 


Third fiars 


BARLEY. 

906 bolls at 32s. 687 bolls at 27s. 

944 do. at 31s. 6d. 1446 do. at 27s. 

550 do. at 3ls. 152 do. at 26s. 

194 do. at 30s. 6d. 541 do. at 26s. 
3063 do. at 30s. 15 do. at 25s. 

@6 do. at 29s. 6d. 23 do. at 25s. 

1028 do. at 29s. 42 do. at 24s. 

628 do. at 28s. 6d. 4 do. at 22s. 
2552 do. at 28s. 
Quantity, 11,116 bolls, which sold for - L.15,999 10 @ 
First average Ti De ek 
Add 25 per cent. - @..0 »% 


First fiars | i: 
Second 
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Second average, or general medium - mi Se 2 
Add 24 per cént. - “ 0 0 


es 





Second fiars be hs SE 


Third average & , Li 753 
Add 24 per cent. « 4 


Third fiars L3 2 


OATS, 
46 bolls at 26s. : 10 bolls at 20s. 194, | 
17 do. at 25s. 6d. 29 do. at 20s. 9d. | 
715 do. at'25s. 289 do. at 20s. 6d, 
40 do. at 24s. 6d. 10 do. at 20s. 4d. 
1728 do. at 24s. 1436 do. at 20s. 
13 do. at 23s. 9d. 20 do. at 19s. 9d. 
400 do. at 23s. 6d. 213 do. at 19s. 6d. 
1653 do. at 23s. $8 do. at 19s. 3d. 
42 do. at 22s. 9d. 916 do. at 19s. 
1080 do. at 22s. 6d. - 43 do. at 18s. 9d. 
7 do. at 22s. 3d. 259 do. at 18s. 6d. 
1702 do. at 22s. 75 do. at 18s. 3d. 
10 do. at 21s. 10d. 231 do. at 18s. 
13 do. at 21s. 9d. 75 do, at 17s. 6d. 
231 do. at 21s. 6d. 47 do. at 17s. 
1421 do. at 2ls. " 4 do. at 16s. 


Quantity 12,864 bolls, which sold for . L. 14,038 16 6 





First average - - - - L.1 3 2 
Add 2¢ cent. . - . e 0 0 6} 









L. 1 


First fiars 


Second average, or gencral medium 
Add 25 per cent. - - - - 











Second fiars 1 2 45 





Third average » es - - L.0 19 103 
Add 23 per cent. - - - - 0 0 54 


—_—— 
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PEAS. 

10 bolls at 26s. 9 bolls at 19s. 6d, 

5 do. at 22s. 141 do. at 19s. 
36 do. at 21s. 5 do. at 18s. 6d. 

7 do. at 20s. 6d, 211 do. at 18s. 
97 do. at 20s. 11 do. at 17s. 
Quantity 532 bolls, which sold for - - L.507 1 6 
First average * - - ~ L.1 0 7% 
Add 2% per cent. - ° - ° 0 0 6 

First fars E22 b HK 

Second average, or general medium - L.0.19 0} 
Add 25 per cent. - - - - 0 0 5} 





Second fiars L.0 19 6; 


Third average - . - - L.0.18 4 
Add 2} per cent. - - - _ 0 Oo 52 





Third fiars E.0 28 92 
Comparative view betwixt the above and the proofs taken in 
the two preceding years. 


WHEAT. 
Crop 1804, quantity deponed to - - 18,510 bolls. 
—— 1805, do. do. - - 27,134 do. 
1806, do. do. . ‘ 22,183 do. 





Increased, quantity in 1806 above 1804—3,673 bolls. 
Decreased quantity in 1806 below 1805—4,951 do. 


Crop $804, value of wheat - - L. $8,254 15 2 
—— 1805, do. - * 7 44,184 12 1 
—— 1806, do. - S 42,496 12 9 


Increased value in 1806 above 1804, L.4,171 17 7 
Decreased value in 1806 below 1805, 1,757.19 4 


Crop t80+#, highest fiars - - - L361 
—— 1805, do. ~ - é 116 03 
—— 1806, do. re ° . 2 O11 


Decrease in 1806 below 1804, L.0 5 2 per boll. 
Increase in do, above 1805 - O 4 10} 


BARLEY. 
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BARLEY. 
Crop 1804, quantity - - - 8,099 bolls. 
— 1805, do. - - “ - 6,987 do. 
— 1806, do. - * « 11,116 do. 
Increased quantity in 1806 above 1804—3,017 bolls. 
Do. — in do. above 1805—4,179 do. 

Crop 1804, value - - - L.12,463 0 0 
— 1805, do. . ° ‘ 9,191 2 9 
—— 1806, do. o ‘ a“ 15,999 10 0 


Increase of value in 1806 above 1804, L.3,536 10 0 
Do. in do. above 1805 - 6,808 7 3 


Crop 1804, highest fiars - - - L118 83 
en, a ‘ ‘ . «oe 
—— 1806, do. “ . o. « “Paes 


Decrease of 1806 below 1804, L.O0 2 25 per boll. 
Increase in 1806 above 1805 - 0 1 3 do. 





OATS. 

Crop 1804, quantity - - - 11,696 bolls. 
mmmnneed 1806, do. @ - + 11,785 do. 

1806, do. = = = 12,864 do. 
Increased quantity in 1806 above 1804—1,168 bolls. 

Do. in do. above 1805—1,079 do. 

Crop 1804, value : - - 41.11,231 16 2 
on a 1805, do. - e e « 11,285 15 10 
rd 1806, do. = e @ e 14,038 16 G 


Increased value in 1806 above 1804, L.2,806 19 10 
Do. in do. above 1805 - 2,753 O 2 


Crop 1804, highest fiars - - - £1 1 & 
on 1008, do. s ‘ i 1 1 83 
—— 1806, —~ do. ‘ ‘. i wee 
Increase in the rate of fiats in 1806 above 1804, 2s. 63d. per boll. 
Do. do. in do. above 1805, 2s. Ojd. do. 
PEAS. 

Crop 1804, quantity - - - 1,454 bolls. 
—<—= 1808, do. “ . “ - 1,874 do. 
—— 1806, do. . “ - 582 do. 


Decrease in 1806 below 1804—922 bolls. 
Do. in do. below 1805—842 do. 


Crop 




















East-Lothian Fiar's for Crop 1806. May 


Crop 1804, value “ ~ - Ligs 1 8 
—— 1805, do. - a" <9? aa 26 oe 
—— 1806, do ‘ ° a . 507 1 & 


Decreased value in 1806 below 1804, L.768 0 O 
Do. in do. below 1805 - 600 13 6 


Crop 1804, highest fiars - - . L.O 19 23 
ne 1805, ., do. “ O17 9 
1806, do. . - - 1 iS 


Increase in 1806 above 1804, L.O 1 11} 
Do. in do. above 1805 - 0 4 O} 


Crop 1804,—Total quantity of the different grains 
deponed to —_ = - - 39,759 bolls. 
—— 1805, Do. do. 47,230 do. 
, 1806, Do. do. 46,695 do. 


Increased quantity in 1806 above 1804—6,936 bolls. 
Decreased do. in do. below 1805— 535 do. 


Crop 1804, value - - - L. 68,224 12 10 
1805, do. ‘ ¥ . = Cia. 28 
1806, do. x * - -» 92,972 0 8 


Increase of value in 1806 above 1804, L.9,747 7 5 
Do. in do. above 1805 - °,402 14 7 


From the above tables, the following conclusions may be: 
drawn. 

lst, That the crop of wheat, 1806, in the county of Hadding- 
ton, was considerably inferior to that of the pteceding year; 
a conclusion that receives additional support from there being a 
much smaller quantity in the stack-yards than last year at this 
time. 

2dly, That either a greater quantity of barley was cultivated 
last season than in the two preceding ones, or that the produce 
has been superior to the crops of these years. 

'$dly, That the culture of oats continues neatly upon its former 
footing, the difference of produce this year above shat of the two 
preceding ones being immaterial. 

y 4thly, ‘That peas were a bad crop, affording hardly one half of 
the usual returns. 


N. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Information requested concerning a Trenching Plough. 
Sir, 

Bernc employed in the improvement of waste stony ground, 
by trenching it with the spade to the deepness of 15 inches, and 
thinking that information concerning a trenching plough, which 
would answer the same purpose, might be obtained through the 
channel of your Magazine, I am induced to request that these 
few lines may be inserted in your earliest Number, and will thank 
any of your correspondents acquainted with such an implement, 
who will favour me with intelligence respecting its operation and 
utility, and where it may be purchased. 

On some future occason, I mean to send you a detailed aecount 
of my attempts to improve ground by spade trenching, which 
pethaps may be worth a page or two of your Magazine. My 
wish, however, is to make a fair experiment betwixt the plough 
and the spade, before such an account is submitted to public in- 
spection. Should the plough answer equally well as the spade, 
undoubtedly a considerable saving must be obtained, the process 
of trenching by the hand being both tedious and expensive. 1 
am yours, &c. 


F. S. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Information wanted as to the Means of counteracting the pernicious 
Effects of certain Sheep Pastures. 
Sir, ' 

I Have a pretty place in the country, sixteen miles from the 
sea-coast, on a river side. I like to see my sheep fetding round 
my house. This my shepherd objects to, because the grass is of 
a purgative nature, and he thinks it does not fatten his flock so 
well as some other places on my farm ; and when I walk round 
my house, there is too evident proofs of what he says. If you 
will be so good as to, publish this in your Magazine, perhaps 
some receipt, by which [ can remove the objection made to the 
grass round my house, may be given by some of your correspond- 
ents ; which will oblige your humble servant, 


Joun Smarr. 


To 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 

The Cause of Curl in Potatoes, and a Cure for that Disease. 
Sir, 

In your valuable Magazine for May last, I noticed a paper 
by the Reverend Alexander Campbell of Kilcalmonell, on the 
culture of potatoes. This gentleman has been at great pains to 
ascertain what is the proper distance to plant potatoes from each 
other in every direction ; likewise what manure answers best on 
different soils, &c. He has likewise suggested a cure for a dis- 
ease in potatoes, commonly called the curl, which disease has of 
late been very destructive in some soils, and particular seasons. 
Considerable attention has been paid to prevent it, but compara- 
tively little to find out the true cause of the disease. 

Since reading Mr Campbell’s paper, I had occasion to pay a 
visit to an old acquaintance of mine, viz. Robert Welwood Esq. 
of Garvock. While he was shewing me some improvements he 
had made in the culture of potatoes, I mentioned Mr Campbell’s 
method of curing the curl. He said he had not paid much at- 
tention to the cure, but flattered himself he had found out the 
cause. The following is his narrative. 

Some years ago my gardener and I made it our study to find the 
cause of curl in potatoes; and for this purpose, whenever we 
found a diseased plant, we took it up, and always found the young 
shoot or stem stripped of its skin or bark. We observed this ap- 
pearance several times before we found the cause ; but by taking 
caution, and being more accurate in our researches, we discover- 
ed a small insect, of the worm kind, adhering to the stem, and 
feeding upon it. From this circumstance it seemed evident, that 
a certain proportion of the sap destined to nourish the plant is lost, 
by the incision made by the insect. It is a well known fact, that 
young plants, as well as young animals, must have a proper sup- 
ply of food, otherwise they will be dwarfish; in other words, 
their health and strength will be in proportion to the nourish- 
ment they received. when young. Further, at the end of the sea- 
son, some of the produce of the diseased plants were laid up for 
seed, and planted in the spring ; and last year they turned out as 
healthy and sound as any plant in the field; a direct ptoof that 
the disease is local, and not hereditary, as has been generally be- 
lieved. 

Another difficulty still remains, how is the evil to be prevent- 
ed? This, I presume, may be done many ways; but if the 
cuttings be steeped in lime-water, in water impregnated with 
tobacce or soot, I should then conclude no vermin will attack the 
plant when young. Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

Ja. Incuis. 
Parkholm, Jan. 18. 1807. 
TO 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On Ploughing Matches.—Reply to A BC Junior. 
Sir, 


Your facetious correspondent A BC junior, has twice en- 
deavoured to entertain you, and the readers of the Magazine; 
by diffuse papers on the subject of ploughing matches. No body 
can doubt, chat in composing and reading these papers, he has 
contrived to amuse himself; and possibly his pleasantry would 
have entertained the readers of your work also, if he had not di- 
rected it against institutions which the common sense of man- 
kind approves of,-—and intermingled with his irony a consider- 
able proportion of misrepresentation. Papers of this descrip- 
tion may possibly be admitted in order to furnish variety, and 
to gratify such as are fatigued with reading sober truth and 
plain sense, or such as delight in contradicting them. They 
may also afford some satisfaction to those who have written _ 
pers for the Highland Society, without obtaining the prefer- 
ence which they expected: And if any gentleman has been re- 
fused the office of editor for that Body, in compiling their pub- 
lications, very possibly such a man may take pleasure in seeing 
ABC endeavouring to cover their proceedings with ridicule. 
His efforts to set that Society right, in the planning and distri- 
bution of their premiums, have not indeed been very successful. 
The Highland Society have taken no sort of notice of him; 
therefore his wise instructions to them have been unluckily cast 
away. 

Lontian as an humble individual, honoured by A B C junior 
with many genteel compliments, and offered the benefit of his 
assistance as a servant, may possibly be expected to receive his 
offers with becoming gratitude. If 1 were to accept of ABC 
junior as a servant, I would employ him to hold the plough, in- 
stead of writing about it; and I have little doubt that his per- 
formance in that office would excite the marked attention of the 
public: if his work did not attract attention, the public would 
ew discover in his face, or in his gestures, as much of the 

rlequin as would bring many to see him; and I am really of 
opinion, that, in such a scene, he'would be as much in his ¢le- 
ment as in your Magazine. 

The diffuse illustrations which he has given of my condensed 
freasonings, in order to enable your dull readers to comprehend 
them, have no doubt thrown a vast deal of light upon them. Tc 
some of your readers it may possibly occur, that my new servant 
has been rather too familiar with my reasonings, and that the of- 
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fice which he has made choice of, hardly authorises him to take 
it for granted that he may comment as he pleases on my writ- 
ings, or that the bulk of your readers are destitute of intelligence 
to comprehend my meaning, as expressed in my own words, 
But, Sir, you well know, and these people ought to consider, 
that this is the time for servants to assume airs of importance ; 
to become instructors both of their masters and of the public; 
to laugh at and despise the common sense of mankind ; and to 
swagger themselves into Princes, and even Emperors. And why 
should not my new servant ABC junior, endeavour to distin- 
guish himself in this way, as others have done before ? 

It is not in reasoning that this prodigy of wisdom and talents 
excels. His principal qualification consists in throwing a fas 
shionable air of absurdity on the reasonings of others. He endea- 
vours to dress them out in his own fool’s coat, and then laughs 
at them. He holds an irregular mirror to their faces, and then 
exhibits the distorted picture to the public eye. He is an artist 
of a new order, who draws pictures of men and things, ploughing 
matches and societies, in caricature ; and then sets up for a great 
master in the noble art of painting. His designs, in particular, 
will doubtless do great honour to himself, and to your Work ; 
and, in point of execution, in his own line, he really excels. 
Postulates, truisms, herrings, manufactories, gapers, sly dogs, 
and weaving matches, are all orderly delineated ; and human na- 
ture itself is happily represented by him in the form of a crank } 

One does not expect to meet with correct likenesses in cariea- 
ture ; and, accordingly, the likeness of reason is not exhibited in 
the drawings of my servant ABC, No. 27. of your Magazine, 
Therefore, to remark upon those drawings in the style of rea- 
soning, would not be giving him fair play. 

To correct the mistakes of my servant, would perhaps be re- 
sented by a man of his talents. But there can be no harm in 
venturing to tell him, that I have never doubted the concurring 
influence of other causes besides ploughing-matches, in promot- 
ing the same end for which they are instituted; nor do I sup- 
pose that any human being is ignorant of the influence of a 
master’s eye over his ploughmen, or of the natural effects of 
Superior encouragement to such as do most work, and of best 
quality, in the least time. I regret that the merit of having dis- 
covered these concurrent causes of permanent, never-ceasing 
operation, as he calls them, cannot be allowed to ABC junior; 
for, I dare say, he thought he had discovered them for the first 
time, and that neither the Highland Society, nor Leonidas, nor 
even the Conductor of the Farmer’s Magazine, had any idea of 


To 





them. . 
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To dispute with a servant is not perhaps very seemly, and 
therefore I shall not contend with him about the quantum of the 
operation of any cause that leads to good ploughing as an effect. 
In ploughing-matches, he sees no good effect whatever ; he sees 
them as things superfluous and nugatory. The other causes 
which cooperate to encourage good ploughing, have had sucha 
‘ supremacy and efficacy,’ that nothing more is wanting; and 
neither the marked attention of the public, nor the patronage of 
men of superior station, nor the premiums awarded by them to 
such as excel in good ploughing, are of the smallest use to en+ 
courage that art, already arrived at perfection. 

My servant, in his delineations of men and things, has repre 
sented the readers of the Farmer’s Magazine as people destitute 
of intelligence, and the Highland Society as a set of men utter] 
ignorant of the objects which they have in view, and very nil 
in need of instructions from their old acquaintance the A BC, 
He sees nothing but perverseness in the managers of manufacto= 
ries, and in the chaisefuls of people who come to visit their 
works: yet he sees much goad resulting from all this ; while, at 
the same time, a wood close by him cannot be seen for the trees : 
and though he can easily see three halfpence worth of herrings, 
he cannot perceive a larger parcel close by him worth eleven 
pence. But, when he casts his eyes on ploughs and ploughmen, 
and examines their work, there is nothing but absolute perfec 
tion there ; it is impossible, by any new incitements, and parti+ 
cularly by attentive inspections -and premiums, at ploughing- 
matches to excite the smallest spark of emulation, or to improve 
either the implements or the work. Every plough whatever— 
Scots, English, or of any other country, is already complete ; and 
all the ploughed lands in the kingdom are well dressed ; nor cart 
the ploughmen be improved by emulation, or by recompense, 
farther than they are already, by ‘ causes of never-ceasing opera 
ton cooperating to that end !’ 

Such, Sir, is the decisive issue to which your correspondent 
ABC has brought this matter. No doubt but he is he man. 
And, certainly, if the Highland Society would publish a match 
a caricature writing, he is likely to obtain the first prize. I hope 
that respectable and public-spirited Body of Men will take this 
hint, and give over advertising for ploughing-matches, that my 
tuly and renowned servant may have an opportunity, not only 
to display the powers that he possesses in that field, but to prove, 
in public, how superior he is, and to obtain the due reward of 
his distinguished merit. Iam, &e. 

\6. January 1807. LgonipDas. 
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NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR ON THE FOREGOING LETTER, 


Parties being fully heard, we beg leave to close the debate, 
and to refuse further representations. It is not our wish that 
papers such as those alluded to should frequently appear in the 
Magazine, though we have no particular objection against them, 
when guided by judgement, and animated by good humour. It 
must be confessed, that they tend little to edification, and only 
serve to relieve the Magazine from that monotony necessarily at. 
tendant on a publication exclusively devoted to agricultural af. 
fairs. Under this impression, we have repeatedly indulged seve. 
ral ingenious correspondents, thinking, when gratifying them, 
that we contributed to the amusement of our readers ; or at least, 
that we introduced a variety which served to make the rest of 
our quarterly dish better relished. 


N. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Utility of Noticing Scottish Improvements. 
Sir, 

THE increasing correspondence of the Farmer’s Magazine, 3 
intimated in the close of your last Volume, must give pleasure to 
every one of its readers, being the surest test of the estim- 
tion in which it is held by the public. And, if I am ableto 
form a right ae the last Number of that Volume, from 
the variety of useful economical discussion, and interesting infor. 
mation, which it contains, is not the least valuable . has 
appeared. 

By economical discussion, I mean the paper on the Legal En 
durance of a Lease; the Report of the Process against a Tenant 
tor Sowing Wheat ; the Remarks on Baron Hepburn’s Outline 
View of the Corn Laws ; the Review of Mr Bell’s Treatise o 
Leases ; and other disquisitions of the same sort :—And, by it 
teresting information, I allude to the two paragraphs in you 
leading article of Agricultural Intelligence, respecting the saled 
Mr Culley’s sheep, and Mr Sitwell’s purchase of cattle of tk 
north-west Highland breed; and, more particularly, the artice 
in the Perthshire Quarterly Report, respecting the Lochearn av 
‘Tay Canals, as projected works of great public utility. 

‘The Farmer’s Segui is a work so excellent in its pla, 
that I believe it is extremely difficult to suggest any improw 
ment thereof; but I hope I may be permitted to say, tht! 
have sometimes thought, that if all great public a 
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cently executed, or at present in agitation, and likely to be 
carried forward, in Scotland, were shortly noticed in your ar- 
ticle of leading intelligence, or in some other department of 
the Magazine, the mention might create an additional interest, 
and convey to the public most useful information, even although 
some of the works themselves were not immediately connected 
with agriculture. For it appears to me, that wherever a large 
sum of money is to be laid out, let the object be what it will, the 
expenditure tends, in a greater or lesser degree, to give encou- 
ragement to the agriculture of the ee And I look 
upon the construction of a canal or harbour, the erection of 2 
bridge, the formation of a garden, or the execution of a planta- 
tion, in the above respect, nearly in the same point of view ; over 
and above the facilities which they give to agriculture,—the two 
first by conveyance, and the two last by raising nursery, and pro- 
ducing timber. 

The public mention of great and useful works, is not only a 
tribute due to the projectors and promoters of them, but may 
operate as an incitement to others to imitate the example. The 
short notifications which have been from time to time given in 
the Magazine, of the commencement and progress of that great 
national work the Caledonian Canal, have always been, in so far 
as I have understood, most acceptable to all your readers, and 
anxiously wished to be continued. And, doubtless, that magni- 
ficent undertaking is to be viewed not more as calculated to pro- 
mote the purposes of commerce than of agriculture. From the 
vast sum of money that must necessarily be expended in the con- 
struction ; from the increased population that will of course take 
oye along its track; and from the easy means that it will afford 
or the transportation of manure to, and of every sort of farm 
produce from, the countries lying upon its banks, it is likely to 
occasion a new ra of expenditure, and of praduction and con- 
sumption, in that part of the country. And from the example 
that it will furnish of the projecting and executing of great un- 
dertakings, and from the actual knowledge and experience that 
it will aiford of real and substantial labour and workmanship, it 
is likely to give a new turn to the habits, as well as to the ideas 
~ modes of thinking, of the people in the Highlands of Scot- 
and, 

In a subordinate degree, no body, I suppose, will deny that 
the great improvements carried on at Inverary, by the late and 
two former Dukes of Argyle, besides the money expended in the 
execution of them, contributed, in a material degree, to excite 
4 spirit of improvement, and to ameliorate the agriculture of the 
whole district. Every one will allow, that the vast improvement 
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of the estate of Callendar, since it came into the hands of Mr 
Forbes, has been of the most beneficial consequence to the whole 
neighbourhood. Every one will most readily grant, that the erec. 
tion of the two bridges at Fochabers and Dunkeld, over the great 
rivers Spey and Tay, has been chiefly owing to the exertions of 
the Dukes of Gordon and Athole; and will rejoice that the 
public spirit of these two respectable noblemen should be ge, 
nerally known. Every one will join in approbation of its bei 

known, that the Earls of Murray, and Findlater, and Fife, have 
made immense plantations on their estates in the north-east coun. 
ties of Scotland, which promise to be of the greatest advantage to 
themselves, and to the country. And every one will assent to 
the truth, that the magnificent gardens erected by the late Mr 
Murray of Broughton, near Kirkcudbright ; those, by General 
Wemyss in Fifeshire ; and those more lately erected, or just now 
erecting, by Mr Maule of Panmure, near Brechin in Forfarshire, 
have given employment to a multitude of labourers, and been the 
cause of putting into circulation very considerable sums of mo. 
ney. Many instances of similar works lately executed, or just 
now going forward, might be mentioned. 

I have in my eye three or four great works at present going 
on in Scotland, a few notices respecting each of which would, 
I am persuaded, form an interesting paragraph to most of your 
readers. Among these are the great buildings, and other im. 
provements of the Earl of Wemyss, at Gossford in East-Lothian; 
the Paisley Canal, and the harbour and new town of Ardgossan 
in Ayrshire, projected and carrying forward by the Earl of Eg- 
lintoun; the magnificent house now erecting, and the improve. 
ments which I understand are projected, by the Earl of Mans- 
field at Scoone in Perthshire; the great ameliorations which 
were projected by the late Earl of Galloway on his estate of 
Baldoon in Wigtonshire, in consequence of the late set of that 
estate, which fall now to be executed by his son the present Earl, 
and which have been already repeatedly naticed in the Magazine. 

‘The noble new wet dock at Leith, from what has been at differ- 
ent times said about it in the newspapers, is, I presume, pretty 
generally known ; but the new harbours to be formed at Thurso, 
Wick, Port-Gower, and Frasersburgh, on the north-east coast of 
Scotland ; that at Helensburg, on the Clyde opposite to Green- 
ock ; the enlargement of the harbour of Greenock itself; the 
completion of the Crinan Canal; and, finally, the progress of 
the new roads to be made in various directions through the North 
and West Highlands and Islands, and the harbours to be formed 
at different places, to connect them with each other, may each 
of them occasionally furnish interesting and acceptable para 
graphs. 

r Nor 
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Nor would I be averse to see an occasional notice of such plan- 
tations and pleasure grounds, as are now generally formed a- 
round the mansions of the noblemen and gentlemen in almost 
every corner of Scotland. Such are those lately done at Valley- 
field, the seat of Sir Robert Preston, Bart. in Fifeshire; those 
now carrying forward at Machany, the seat of General Drum- 
mond in Perthshire ; and those which I understand have been 
lately projected and designed for Leuchie, the seat of Sir Hugh 
Hamilton Dalrymple, Bart. near North Berwick, in Haddington- 
shire ; and many others. All such objects create an additional 
interest in the country, both by bringing strangers to see them, 
and by attaching the proprietors more closely to the spots. ‘The 
art of forming such places has hitherto been denominated /and- 
scape gardening, but, I believe, is now more properly called pictu- 
resque improvement. How many strangers have Inverary, ‘Lay- 
mouth, and Dunkeld invited to visit Scotland, when there were 
few other such places to be seen? Now we have a great many, 
and the number is increasing every day. And surely, from the 
inequality of the surface, and the magnificent natural objects 
that every where present themselves, no country whatever is 
more calculated for a beautiful display of picturesque improve- 
ment than Scotland. 

Should it be objected by any of your readers, that these are 
unfit subjects for the Magazine, I answer, that I now consider 
the Farmer’s Magazine as the general vehicle, through which we 
expect to have conveyed to the public every thing connected with 
the prosperity and improvement of Scotland; and I contend, 
without fear of contradiction, that the erection of a bridge, the 
formation of a road, or the execution of a plantation, have, in 
many instances, a more general tendency to the advancement of 
the agriculture of the neighbourhood, than the bringing into til- 
lage a field, the enclosing a farm, or even the opening up of a 
dimestone quarry ; for with respect to this last in particular, with- 
out roads and bridges, it may be of very little use. And I -am 
clearly of opinion, that in a work intended to. promote the gene- 
ral prosperity of the country, every circumstance that may tend, 
even in a remote degree, to forward that prosperity, may be pro- 
perly and legitimately introduced. Perhaps, our celebrated coun- 
tryman Dr Adam Smith has too much narrowed the gun prin- 
ciple of his great political work, when he limits useful or pro- 
ductive labour to such as brings an actual return, or can be con- 
verted to bring a return ; for although, in many cases, some of 
the labours of a Mansfield or an Erskine, a Garrick or a Siddons, 
@Cullen or a Blair, may not produce much. actual ss yet 
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their labours cannot, nevertheless, be properly said to be without 
great use. 

And further, in answer to those who might deem the subjects 
I have mentioned as unfit for the Farmer’s Magazine, I beg leave 
to observe, that the celebrated farming tours of Mr Arthur 
Young, the most voluminous of all writers on agriculture, pub- 
lished some of them thirty years ago, contain not only an ac- 
count of the most remarkable architectural objects in the circuit of 
his several journies, but, in many cases, a complete and critical list 
of the paintings contained within them, and uniformly an account 
of the pleasure grounds circumjacent. And more lately, when 
Sir John Sinclair, prefident of the Board of Agriculture, gave in- 
ftru€tions to the furveyors appointed by the Board, to take an ac- 
count of the ftate of agriculture in the feveral counties of Great 
Britain ; one of thefe inftru€tions uniformly was, to take parti- 
cular account, and make report of, not only the offices and other 
farming conveniences about the feats of the proprietors, but alfo 
the manfion-houfes themfelves. And laftly, it is well known, 
that the moft reputable magazines, and other periodical works 
now publifhed in London and Edinburgh, although their objedts 
be profeffedly literary, do not fail to referve a place for an ac- 
count of the progrefs and prefent fate of agriculture, manufac- 
tures,-commerce, philofophical and mechanical difcoveries, and 
of the arts, for the period. 

With thefe ftrong inftances before me, I have been emboldened 
to recommend your following the example ; but at the fame times 
I requeft it to be underftood, that any fuggeftion which I may 
venture to offer is always given only by way of hint, knowing 
well that your own judgment of what is, and what is not proper 
for the Magazine, is far fuperior to mine ; befides, being fenfible 
that you have many among your numerous and highly refpectable 
correfpondents, who are much better qualified to give advice than 
Iam. ‘Yours, &c. ; 

London, 12th Jan. 1807. Amicus Scoriz. 


/ 


NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 
WE are greatly obliged to Amicus Scots for his useful hints, 
and assure him that no pains shall be spared, so far as our exer- 
tions can go, to procure the most correct account of every im- 
proyement, either in Scotland or England, which is connected 
with rural affairs. To accomplish what is wanted, we request 
the assistance of our numerous friends. The Magazine is by no 
means confined to agriculture in its strictest sense ; but embraces 


many subjects distantly re/ated either to the theory or practice of 
that art. N. 


FOR 





On Kitchen Garden Culture. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Necessity and Advantage of a Farmer understanding the prow 
per Cultivation of a Kitchen Garden.—Of his being acquainted so 
much with the Science of Botany, as to know what is meant by the 
Sexual System of Plants. 


A FRAGMENT. 


* Laudato ingentia rura, 
Exiguum colito. ’ 


Ir is a common error with too many farmers, not to pay pro- 
per attention to the cultivation of their kitchen garden, in not 
considering the different profit arising from the a of a well 
cultivated kitchen garden, and the value of an acre of corn; nor 
will they scarcely suffer a load of dung to be used in the garden, 
where it could produce more than double the profit, than if car- 
ried into the field. 

By paying a proper attention to the cultivation of the garden 
crops, whilst growing, the farmer would see the advantage which 
accrues by weeding, hoeing, and earthing up various plants; and 
this would soon teach him to pursue similar methods, in culti- 
vating similar plants in the field. 

Agriculture is the rough culture of the land; but the more it 
imitates the cultivation of a.garden, so much more profitable it 
will prove to him; and there is no method so judicious, of teach- 
ing a farmer to be a good gardener, than observing the manner 
in which ground is cultivated by a skilful gardener, and imitate 
him in sowing and planting in a similar manner, and at the 
same time ; especially, in keeping young crops clear from weeds, 
and at proper times hoeing and earthing them up; for the lighter 
ground lies, so much more readily it will attract the rain and 
dews. 

A kitchen garden, for a farmer, ought also to be much larger 
than what ‘is wanted for the consumption of his family, as the 
overplus of every sort can always be used by his horses, sheep, 
cattle, pigs and poultry ; aud part of some crops of almost every 
sort, ought to be appropriated for raising seed, to save the ex- 
pense of buying; and, at the same time, to assure him of hav- 
ing the true sort he would wish to cultivate. 

Besides the advantage of understanding the cultivation of a 
kitchen-garden, there is a science, the knowledge of which will 
still be of benefit to the farmer, that is, botany; I mean so much 

of 
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of it as will enable him to understand what is meant by the sex- 
ual system of plants. 

This knowledge he will easily acquire by perusing Rousseau’s 
Letters on Botany, published with additions by Martyn, a volume 
in 8vo., about seven or eight shillings value. 

By perusing this work, he will soon be instructed in distin- 
guishing the male and female part of a flower, which is the funda- 
mental part of the science. ‘There is also an explanation of all 
the other parts of a plant, which in many instances he will find 
very useful to him. 

This will enable him to know the distinction of the male and 
female flowers of a cucumber, and not to pull off the male blos- 
soms, which ignorant persons call false blossoms, and which 
practice, if pursued, will prevent any cucumbers from coming 
to perfection. 

Hautbois strawberries, also, frequently will not produce any 
fruit by planting male plants instead of female, and neither the 
master nor gardener know the cause: these, however, are but 
trifling circumstances, as to the consequence of them, in regard 
to farming. 

Farmers are frequently disappointed in their tares, by not 
knowing how to distinguish the winter from the spring variety : 
by sowing a few in a pot, he wil instantly discover whether he 
has the right sort, by the different shape of the leaves. 

If any one should wish to raise a new sort of cabbage, by 
making the drumhead partake of some of the property of hardi- 
ness of the red; or the white round turnip to be united with the 
Swedish; the science of botany will enable him to raise such new 
varieties of plants, from the sale of which seed, a great profit 
would frequently arise. 

Besides these few instances which are mentioned, there are 
innumerable others to induce a person to apply a little of his 
time in learning the principles of the science of botany, which 
would soon repay him, both with pleasure and profit. 

If he wants to raise seed of cabbages, turnips, or any other 
plants, it will inform him of the necessity of planting each sort 
at a great distance, in order to. prevent the farina or male part 
from impregnating the other, and producing a false or spurious 
sort, disappointing both himself and his customers, and gaining 
discredit and loss, instead of profit and credit. 


NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 
Tue above fragment was some time ago transmitted by the ce- 
lebrated Mr RicHarD Wesron, and was delayed publication in 
hopes 
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hopes that the remainder would afterwards be communicated. 
‘This hope cannot now be realized, that distinguished man _hav- 
ing departed this life lately, at Leicester, in the 74th year of his 
age. ‘The fragment, as a sample of his talents, is therefore pre- 
sented without alteration; indeed, none was required, the au- 
thor’s ideas being sound as to practice, and expressed with pre- 
cision. 

Mr Weston was a multifarious writer, and author of many 
books on agriculture and horticulture, besides various articles fur- 
nished to the Gentleman’s Magazine, and other periodical works. 
In a letter now before us, he acknowledges himself to have pub- 
lished, 1. Tracts on Agriculture and Gardening, with a Chronolo- 
gical Catalogue of Authors, from 1480. This book was sold at 
7s. 6d., and has gone through two editions. 2. The Universal 
Botanist, 4 vol. 8vo., with plates: 3. The English Flora, describ- 
ing the plants cultivated in the gardens of Great Britain, 8vo: 
4. The Gardener's and Planter’s Kalendar, 12mo, two editions : 
5. The Gardener's Pocket Kalendar, four editions ; besides many 
others. We understand that Mr Weston had various works in 
hand at the time of his death, and hope care will be used that 
these shall not be lost. Every thing from the pen of such a man, 
one who seems to have conjoined theory with art, must be high- 
ly valuable ; and should his representatives or executors be pleas- 
ed to favour us with any hints on these matters, we will with 
pleasure announce their intentions to the public, through the me- 
dium of our widely extended publication. N. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Husbandry of Inverness-shire. 


Sir, 

Is every communication stood in need of a motto, I think I 
might adopt for this, the common one of tempora mutantur et nos 
in illis ; but, without further preface, I shall intrude on you so 
far, as to say, that the description of the changed times, given 
with so much spirit by your East-Lothian Correspondent, afford- 
ed me bath much amusement and room for reflection ; for his 
pen traces his subject so much con amore, as to leave no doubt of 
the reality of what he relates. at, «ast 

While such great changes have taken place in those districts in 
the vicinity of the capital, it will not be surprising that the High- 


land regions, which differed, of old, from every other part of the 
empire, 
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empire, should have likewise undergone a great metamorphosis 
within the last half century, or I may rather say, within the last 
thirty years, for it is during this last period that the improvements 
in agriculture have so sensibly altered the face of the country and of 
the inhabitants. About sixty years ago, Highland manners might 
be esteemed in a kind of torpid state, their old animating princi- 
ple having expired, and no new bias been brought forward in its 
place. Riot, rapine, and feudal festivity having been curbed into 
tame submission, the unhappy Highlanders felt all the privations 
which their new state beouaht on them, without estimating the 
comforts of the change which they were not disposed to taste. 
Thus a long period of time See elapsed for the old race 
to die, or to emigrate in despair, and for a new people to spring 
up, willing to taste the pains and the pleasures of rustic labour. 
Besides this consideration, proper examples to invigorate the 
commencement of agricultural enterprise, were almost totally 
wanting; pride, laziness, and distrust, were to be first over- 
come, most particularly the last ; for no Highlander will admit 
the possibility of success in a new plan, if he has not seen it. 
Yet, Sir, at the period in which we now live, every difficulty has 
been got the better of ; and I believe that few parts of Scot- 
land have more rapidly advanced towards fertility and value, than 
the counties of Inverness and Ross; or are occupied by people 
by whom farming is conducted with more intelligence and profit. 

The manners of the Highlands (I shall chiefly confine myself 
to Inverness and its neighbourhood) have indeed experienced so 
complete a change, that the present race have not retained the 
smallest similarity to their forefathers; in town and country every 
thing has changed,—and that so rapidly and so fundamentally, 
that the old customs of their fathers can hardly be credited by 
their refined successors. 

Our present county capital can vie with London in the assort- 
ment of rich goods displayed for sale in its shops—the hotels, 
and every other accommodation, are of the first style—the inter- 
course, with Leith and London, regular and incessant--manufac- 
tures are established, and yearly rising, in every part of the 
town—our females are luxurious in their attire, and as fickle as 
the seasons; and, within these twenty-five years, the town, from 
a heap of rubbish and decayed buildings, has been transformed 
into a state of neatness, ial even a degree of elegance. In every 
corner, the bustle of trade is to be met, and few idlers, except 
of fortune, are to be seen in the streets. ‘This forms a wonder- 
ful contrast with its state fifty years ago. Atthat time there was 
not a good house in the whole town, or a street fit for a carriage 

to 
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to roll on. In the best family, the bed-room received the com- 
pany in which the dinner was likewise served up. In the shops, 
the most common comforts of life were not to be found, and 
indeed were seldom called for. A hogshead of porter was not 
to be procured in the whole of the North; and the miserable smack 
which carried on the London trade, was employed in only two 
annual voyages ; while, at present, four or five beautiful vessels 
bring each six or eight cargoes to our port. As no blessing is 
without some alloy, litigation was formerly so little known or 
profitable, that two or three lawyers lived very meagerly ; while, 
at present, more than a dozen evince, by their looks and mode 
of living, that they are not condemned to spend their lives in a 
land of sterility. Except during the great Martinmas market, 
the streets exhibited a silent and dismal scene. Every person who 
could afford it, passed the night in drunken conviviality, and either 
consumed the day in the same, or in sleeping off the preceding 
debauch. The hovel which served for an inn was beyond all de- 
scription dirty, cold, mean and comfortless. 

With the Martinmas market commenced a scene of festivity, 
which, joining with the Christmas holidays, lasted till the end of 
March. ‘This market brought an immense crowd of all descrip- 
tions from the country ; and the business of the year was arrang- 
ed amidst its confusion and intoxication. The greatest ladies of 
the county did not scorn to attend this famous scene of traffic ; 
and I have often been shewn the stances in the street, where se- 
veral of them personally plied and disposed of the produce of 
their farms, which were ostentatiously displayed in covered 
booths. ‘The country, if possible, presented a more forlorn as- 
pect than the capital. ‘There was hardly a wheeled cart in the 
parish of Inverness. The finest fields around the town were cul- 
tivated, till within these twenty years, by the old plough drawn 
by six or eight little horses and oxen. Hardly an acre together was 
under the same kind of crop; the rigs were short and crooked, 
and covered with numerous cairns of stones ; and green crops and 
fallows were almost totally unknown: so that, before the intro- 
duction of potatoes, it is difficult to conceive how the people 
could support life, or make their land fit to bear any sort of crop. 
While this was the case with the best land in the vicinity of the 
town, it may be readily believed, that the more distant parts were 
far worse farmed. Indeed, the whole art of agriculture, in most 
of the districts, consisted in slightly scratching the soil; and, 
after throwing the seed, and running a small harrow over it, 
they left the rest to Providence, without troubling themselves 
about the crop any further till it was ready for the sickle. 
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The summer was passed at the shealings, or hill grazings ; and, 
during the milk season, in some degree of plenty: But the win- 
ter was a season of famine and contrivance. ‘The cattle were 
forced to part with a quantity of their blood, to satisfy the cray- 
ings of their masters; and, being turned out to provide for them- 
selves, grew so wild at the return of spring, as often to be hunt- 
ed, and even shot like deer. ‘The minds of the people were so 
filled with superstitious notions and tales of witchcraft and su- 
pernatural interferences, that they were incapable of paying 
attention to any thing else, unless to the festive avocations of at- 
tendance upon weddings and funerals, which were generally ren- 
dered very memorable by some bloody conflict, or other melan- 
choly occurrence. As to houses and farm-steadings, they were 
no better than the meanest kind of turf huts. This was so much 
the case, that the whole houses and offices of several estates in 
the county, now worth from 10001. to 20001. per annum, were not 
then worth 2001. Sterling. ‘The Highlanders had not only no 
turn for fine buildings, but they really detested them; and [ be- 
lieve that you could not punish a laird, sixty years ago, more ef- 
fectually, than by taking him from his smoky hovel, to dwell in 
a house such as we deem comfortable at present. So true it is, 
that de gustibus non disputandum. It is this disposition to cherish 
old habits, that renders all improvements so hard to establish. 
From what we have been used to, however homely and inconve- 
nient, we can draw comfort; our minds are, from habit, satis- 
fied and at ease. But it often takes a length of time to make us 
sensible of the rationality of the best innovations ; and, after- 
wards, it is perhaps impossible for us to assimilate ourselves to 

them, by getting quit of our most inveterate propensities.—Na- 
turam si furco expellas usque recurret. 

The same distaste which the Highlanders had for the labours 
of agriculture, and for the comforts of building, they likewise 
entertained for every other measure calculated to spread improve- 
ment. Roads and bridges were objects of their detestation 
and constant hostility ; for they destroyed them by every means 
in their power, and as much as possible avoided making use 
of them ; preferring paths and mountainous courses of their own, 
to the more easy line of the high-way. With such a people, it 
cannot be wonderful, that agriculture was tardy in coming to 
perfection, more especially when it is considered that leases were 
almost unknown ; and it must give pleasure to the friends of hu- 
manity to reflect, that so many difficulties have been removed, 
and such a rapid progress made in this most useful of pursuits. 
Whoever descends into the valley of Inverness, where, thirty 
years ago, nothing presented itself to the eye but wretched a 
an 
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and barbarous tillage, will now behold a country presenting fields 
bearing the most luxuriant and valuable crops, and farm-stead- 
ings of the neatest construction, and with the most approved 
machinery generally upon the farms of tenants. The people 
have lost the haggard and broken-hearted look which they pre- 
sented formerly ; and, finding the sweets of industry, apply with 
cheerfulness to labour. ‘The dress of the peasantry has improv- 
ed in an astonishing degree. Sixty years ago, few of the men 
wore shirts ; and, even with the ladies of family, shoes were not 
the ornaments of every day. Now, every body has a supply of 
linen, and shoes are in common use with the country girls, who 
go to market arrayed, not only becomingly, but at no small ex- 
pense. ‘The value of land has risen perhaps more rapidly than 
in any other part of the island. Thirty years ago, hardly any 
estates were let by the acre, or even measured. At present, six 
guineas is a very common rent for an acre, and that at some lit- 
tle distance from the town. Those arable estates which, sixty 
years ago, were rented at 3001. per annum, or even less, are now 
let at 15001. or 20001. ; and the tenants having leases are now 
more thriving than formerly, when the rent was smaller. The 
demand for butcher-meat has increased in the town and neigh- 
bourhood to such a degree, that certainly the consumption is 
twenty times greater than it was sixty years ago, when the most 
flourishing tradesmen never tasted fresh meat for many months 
in the year. ‘The hills, which presented an uniform bleak ap- 
pearance, are now rendered beautiful by extensive plantations ; 
and this taste is so fast increasing, as to promise to convert into 
thriving forests a vast tract of our Highland wastes. So difficult 
is prejudice to extirpate, that those gentlemen who first set these 
plantations forward, were not only not imitated, but were ridi- 
culed as visionary persons attempting impossibilities. They have 
lived, however, to establish the wisdom of their enterprizes; 
and have demonstrated, that every tree which will flourish in 
any part of the kingdom, will come to perfection in the High- 
lands. Thus, Sir, with all these improvements, and with the 
completion of our grand canal, the noble gift of government, 
this country presents, perhaps, more pleasing prospects of per- 
fection in agriculture and population, than any other corner of 
the island. May these increase, and render appy a grateful 
people! Iam, Sir, your constant reader, 
SEVERUS. 


TO 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Ancient Husbandry of Roxburghshire. 
Sir, 


THE ingenious author of ‘ Observations en Forfarshire 
Husbandry,’ inserted in your Magazine for May last, very 
justly remarks, that ¢ not only does the history of every county 
of Scotland, but of every portion of Europe, at a particular pe- 
riod of its progress, exhibit a like appearance. Minute, local, 
or temporary circumstances, may give rise to a trifling or inci- 
dental variety ; but the general outline will be found the same.’ 
His description of the past state of husbandry in Forfarshire, 
appears, in many particulars, to be perfectly applicable to the 
state thereof in many other counties; and it seems quite un- 
necessary to point out the numerous instances of similarity. 
I suspect, however, that the ingenious author has fallen per- 
haps into a verbal inaccuracy, in applying the term taid and 
quaird to the mode of managing the system of infield and 
outfield. A class of occupiers of land, very similar to what he 
calls steelbow tenants, seem to have been known in Roxburgh- 
shire by the expressive title of thirders and teinders; a system 
of occupancy agreeing in many particulars to that of the Metay- 
ers in France, as described by Mr Arthur Young in his Tour 
through that country. ‘This mode of managing arable land, was 
not only resorted to by the proprietors, but seems to have been 
very common among those farmers who held farms-on which 
they did not reside ; provincially, led farms. 

As explanatory of this system, I subjoin the following copy 
of an agreement betwixt the tenant of a led farm and his thirder 
and teinder, in the upper part of Roxburghshire, in the year 
1742. 

“ Tt is agreed upon between ————— and William Leget- 
wood, for working the ground of ————— on the following 
conditions ; viz. The said William Legetwood is hereby obliged 
to sow 40 bolls of oats, bear, and peas, whereof his master is 
to have the third and teind shorn and set up: He is to answer all 
carriages and days dargs belonging to the laird : He is to work to 
cotters their corn land, carry out their muck, and lead their 
peats ; to meet the dikers the time of bigging the fold dike; * 
to uphold the houses by way of reparation; and to bring four 
bags of coals to ————— the place of his master’s residence. 
On the other hand, the said — is hereby obliged to aa 

the 


ne eee 
* Only part of the farm being arable, the fheep and cattle were 
folded in fummer ; at that time, on fuch lands, an univerfal practice. 
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the said William Legetwood, as wages for the said service, grass 
for 45 sheep and 5 more referred in will, 4 cows, and 1 yeald 
nolt and 4 horses, with half a boll of corn sowing on the outfield 
land : He is to furnish him with 2 oxen to plough the ground 
till Candlemas, and after that 4, which he is to feed with his own 
fodder. If he want sheep of his own, his master is to pay him 
twenty shillings for the grass of twenty: He is to have the milk 
of the ewes, paying a penny a week for each ewe, and to have 
them one week free; and, being to mow, win, and lead the hay 
to the yard, he is to have a third part thereof to himself. fn 
witness whereof, we have subscribed these presents at 
the 16th day of June 1742.” 

W. Legetwood having left the farm at Whitsunday 1748, his 
stock was sold by public roup. The following proceeds of thé 
roup are highly illustrative of the value of stock, and of the 
state of husbandry at that time, comprising the very short, though 
probably complete, list of labouring utensils then in use. 

One condition of the roup was, * that every thing within two 
shillings Sterling must be ready money. ’ 





10 Ewes and lambs, at 6s. 8d. the couple - L383 68 
10 Ditto, , 6s. 6d. ditto - $ 5 0 
5 Ditto, 6s. 4d. ditto 111 8 
5 Yeald gimmers, 5s. each - . 150 
8 Hogs, 4s. 2d. each -  - 113 4 
A cow and a calf . - - $00 
A cow - =. - - $00 
A cow - . - 22 0 
A cow - - - 116 0 
A cow - - - - 2 $0 
A quey “ “ - -~ 015 0 
A ox stirk - - - 016 0 
A mare - - - - 1 8.0 
A horse : - - + 410 
A mare - - - - - 4 4 0 
A foal - - - - 111 0 


Total Stock  L. $5: 17/7 
Labeuring Utensils. + ¥bRO 


2 
- 


17417 OT 
si 


A plough - - L.0 7 6° 
4 Harrows - + 0 8 O 
A grape - + * 00 6 
A peat spade . - 0 0 8 


Carry over 1.016 21.3517 & 
VOL. VIII. NO. 30, M 
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Brought over L.0 16 21.35 17 §& 
8 Pair of peat creels - - 0 0 7% 
A how - . - 0 0 8 
A slade (or sledge) . - © 011 
A slade - - - 009 
L.O 19 2 


Total L. 36 16 10 


I shall not detain, your readers with any reflections of mine on 
the above, though afertile subject; but remain your constant 
reader, S. E. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Information requested concerning the Application of Lime. 


Sir 

Agout six years ago, F limed a field of eight acres, six of 
which were with shells newly slacked ; but the hay season coming 
on, the other two were not limed for twomonths after, when the 


remainder was _— quite hard ; and we were obliged to break it 


with malls, before we could scatter it on the land. 

For the first four years, the part of the field, on which new 
slacked shells were applied, carried by far the best crops ; but, the 
two acres that were last limed have the preference at present, 

Liming is generally practised here, but the qualities of the ar- 
ticle are not well understood. A little information on this sub- 
ject, through the medium of your useful Magazine, will much 
eblige your, &c. . 

Bauks of the Nith. A.C. 


P NOTE. 


We refer our cotrespondent to the numerous papers on Lime 
already given in this work, particularly the letters of Anaror 
in vol. III. p. 76, and 325. 


[Though 
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(Though an able reply to Senex’s Letter on Highland Husbandry 
appeared in our twenty-eighth Number, from one of the gen- 
tlemen who gained a share of Sir G. S. Mackenzie’s premium, 
yet, in compliance with the wishes of a Constant Reader, the 
following additional strictures are presented. The subject dis~ 
cussed is of importance ; and, while no injury can be receiv- 
ed from the fullest investigation, much benefit may ultimately 
be gained by those concerned, especially when the discussion 

is carried on by such enlightened economists. ] 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 





Additional Strictures on the Letter of Senex on Highland Husbandry, 


Sir, Glasgow, 16th August 1806. 

I BEG leave to trouble you with some remarks that occurred to 
me on reading a letter in your valuable Magazine, (Vol. VII. 
p- $16.), upon the Improvement of the Highlands, with the sig- 
nature of Senex; and if you think them worthy of a place, they 
are very much at your service. 

Your correspondent states the question at issue to be, £ Whe- 
ther the Highlands can be best improved by the resident inhabi- 
tants, or by cultivators imported from other districts?’ He 
pleads the cause of the Highlanders, and attempts to support it 
by several arguments, which I shall consider in their order. 

He contends, 1st,‘ That as the Highlands, to a certain extent, 
have already been improved by the natives, even in the face of 
numerous difficulties, there can be no doubt, were these obsta- 
cles removed, and suitable encouragement bestowed, of their ca- 
pability to improve the whole, so far as natural circumstances 
permit improvement to be executed.’ 

It will not be denied to the unfortunate inhabitants of the 
Highlands, that they have improved the face of their country, to 
acertain degree, in the most unfavourable of circumstances, and 
under the pressure of very great difficulties ; and there can be as 
little doubt, that, were the obstacles which at present thwart eve- 
ty attempt at bettering their condition removed, these people 
would proceed infinitely quicker in the career of improvement 
than they have hitherto done. So far I heartily agree with your 
correspondent in the opinion entertained by him of the industry 
and good qualities of the natives; but I cannot, with every 
is of sympathy in their favour, think them at present capa- 

of improving fheir country, ‘ so far as natural circumstances 
M2 permit 
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permit improvement to be executed.’ No doubt, with the er. 
ample of Lowland agriculture before their eyes, and with the al- 
lowance of an: indefinite portion of time for their own improve. 
ment in that science, they may, at length, become aabiabde of 
imeliorating the whole of their country at some period or another, 
They may, after the lapse of a century or two, become ‘as good 
farmers as their Lowland neighbours are at present, and may then 
find themselves in that state of capability which their well-mean- 
ing advocate supposes them already to have reached. But sure. 
ly that gentleman will not persist in saying, that these poor ig. 
norant people have already attained that pitch of excellence which 
their southern neighbours have, and are as capable as they, of 
beginning a system of widely extended improvement. 
I admit most willingly, that the Highlanders are brave and 
virtuous, and, when working for themselves, are, like most 0- 
ther folks, an. industrious set of people. I am confident, too, 
that, with the degree of security which farmers in the South 
country enjoy, they, would extend still further the’ partial im- 
perenne they have begun. . Admitting all this, it by no means 
ollows, that these people have all the capability atttibuted to 
them by your correspondent. Although they have done a little 
in unfayourable circumstances-—-would perform more ‘if in bet- 
ter—it does not follow that they are capable of every thing, 
Although a child does walk a quarter 6f a mile upon ‘one leg, 
and might make out the number of ten with the free use ‘of the 
two, it does not follow that he can walk from Edinburgh to Glas. 
gow iia day. So it is with the Highlanders. ‘They are at pre- 
sent in the infancy of agriculture ; and to'expect from them the ef- 
forts of mature age, is to look for impossibilities. With every requi- 
site which the South-country farmer possesses ; with ‘every faci- 
lity which the heart of the Highlander can desire, he will find 
his arm grow weary and faint in an undertaking so very vast, and 
to which his maral and physical powers are as yet so unequal. 
2d, It is stated by your correspondent, ‘ That the natives of 
every country, from superior knowledge of its soil and climate, 
are better qualified to forward artificial culture, than’ strangers 
brought from other districts ; and that the natives of the High- 
lands are neither morally nor ert disqualified from im- 
. proving the land of their forefathers.’ If the natives of a pat 
ticular country, and the strangers who have emigrated to it, be 
ceteris paribus upon a pat in regard to agricultural ability, then 
Ishall admit most readily, that the former, with the advantage 
of an acquaintance with the soil and climate, must be the better 
farmer of the two. This, however, is not the case in the it- 
stance before us, although it seems to have been taken for = 
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by your correspondent. But surely he will not pretend to carry 
his admiration of these Alpine people so far, as to put them up- 
on an equality with the more enlightened farmers of the South, 
in point of agricultural skill and ability. 
rather think that your correspondent is sensible of the supe- 
riority of the Lowland over the Highland farmer, but conceives 
that he difference may be counterbalanced by the ex parte know- 
ledge of soil and climate supposed to be possessed by the latter. 
This supposition, however, would lead that gentleman into 
as great an absurdity as the other.. We all know that agricul- 
tural skill depends upon the union of a great many requi- 
sites ; and, in proportion as they are found, in point of number 
and value, in the person of a particular individual, he must ne- 
cessarily be the most enlightened agriculturist. Now, according 
tothe advocate of the Highlanders, that man must be the best 
farmer, who possesses the requisites I have alluded to, in the in- 
verse ratio of number and value. No doubt, a knowledge of the 
soil and climate are very necessary qualifications in a farmer ; but 
that alone does not form the character. A multitude of other qua- 
lifications, and of a more important kind, enter into the combina- 
tion; and, without the possession of these, no man can be a good 
farmer. ‘To suppose, however, a good tenant ignorant of soil and 
climate, is a solecism in reasoning. No doubt, an East-Lothian or 
Berwickshire farmer, upon landing in Caithness, might be total- 
ly ignorant of the soil of the farm he was going to occupy, and 
of the climate of the district in which he was about to reside. 
Never having been in that part of the world before, he could not 
possibly be acquainted with either of these facts, except by hear- 
say. Without this useful knowledge, he would no doubt feel 
himself considerably at a loss, and might suffer not a little at the 
outset ; but, im a very short time, he would make himself per- 
fectly acquainted with these, and other local circumstances. A 
pérson may have a thorough knowledge of both soil and climate, 
yet make but a very sorry farmer. ‘Lhe: judicious agriculturist, 
to whom the soil and climate are strangers, could easily and rea- 
dily acquire the necessary knowledge of them beth. It follows, 
therefore, that the South Country farmer, who migrates to the 
Highlands, ignorant both of soil and climate, will, in all pro- 
bability, improve the country more rapidly than the native farmer, 
who, with a perfect acquaintance of , these local circumstances, is 
in other respects ignorant of his business..- * yorigilt 
Supposing it were true, as stated by Senex, that ‘ every part'of 
Great Britain with which we are acquainted,: hasbeen brought 
into a state of cultivation by its actual. possessors; without im- 
\porting either capital or knowledge from other places,’ still no- 
go M 3 thing 
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thing is proved, and the question at issue is left undetermined, 
He will not deny, that the capital and knowledge possessed 
the native inhabitants, were useful in their first agricultural ef. 
forts ; and, surely, he must allow, that the possession of a greater 
portion of both, would have been of still greater use to them in 
forwarding their improvements. If number 1 produces 5, surely 
6 will produce $0. The farmers from the South Country, if 
they do migrate to the Highlands, will carry with them a most 
abundznt supply of that capital and knowledge, without which 
the aboriginal inhabitants never could have moved one inch out 
of their primitive barbarism, or made the little progress they 
have done towards improvement. That ‘ the first efforts to im. 
prove a country rude and uncultivated, are feeble and languid,’ | 
am most ready to admit, and for no other reason, but that the 
natives themselves are rude and uncultivated. If the soil that is 
to be cultivated is rude, and the cultivators themselves equally so, 
what is to be expected but feeble and languid efforts? Ex nihil 
nihil fit. Upon this rude and uncultivated soil, however, plant 
a colony of well informed farmers, and, in a very few yeats, 
those fields will bend under the loaded grain, where nothing but 
heather was formerly to be seen. It is for this reason that the 
progress of improvement in a rude state of society is so slow 
in comparison with the rapidity observable in countries longer 
settled. In this country, more has been done in the way of im- 
provement during the last century, than for the previous seven- 
teen hundred years. As mankind improve in civilization, they 
become capable of exertions which, but a few years before, ne- 
ver would have entered into the head of the most sanguine of 
speculators. Who, then, in his senses, would employ rude and 
ignorant natives in the grand and arduous task of improvement, 
where enlightened agriculturists can be procured for the same 
Jaudable purpose ? 

But it is not true, as stated by your correspondent, that Bri- 
tain has been cultivated ‘by the resident tenantry only, without 
any assistance from the capital and knowledge of strangers. Is 
it not well known, that farmers from the more southern districts 
have been for some time past migrating to the more northern? 

- Indeed it is impossible to conceive how a rude and uncultivated 
country can improve in the smallest degree without the assistance 
of superior capital and skill, and the emigration into it of a more 
enlightened set of agriculturists. Unaided, such a country a 
the Highlands would remain for ever in the same state of barbarism 
it is in at present. 

The expectation of perfection, in the first instance, is but the 
dream of a fool, and I dare say never entered into the a 
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those who think Lowland farmers ‘more capable of improving the 
Highlands than the natives themselves,. Although; however, 
agricultural improvement must necessarily be gradual, it will ad- 
vance in proportion to the means employed. The effect will, in 
this as in all other things, ‘be proportionate to the cause. If en- 
lightened farmers are to be the operating cause, the effect will be 
infinitely greater than if it be the poor ignorant natives them- 
selves. a ple of a sanguine temperament, are no doubt 
apt to indulge themselves in the expectation of a more rapid im- 
provement, than what a cooler and more just view of things 
would seem to authorise. But surely the slow progress of past 
times is to be no rule for it in the present, or in after. Had the 

ession been the same at all periods, this country would not 
have attained that degree of perfection which it has now reached ; 
and, since the march has been more rapid in later times, we are 
authorised to infer, that it will be still more so hereafter. The 
exact degree of rapidity no man can say. I by no means deny, 
that improvement in the Highlands must be gradual; but I con- 
tend, that this object may be accomplished in a shorter period 
by other means than the inhabitants themselves ; and, from what 
[have said, it is most evident, that South Country farmers are 
more capable of the task than those poor ignorant people. 

Sdly, It is stated by your correspondent, ‘ ‘That the state 
would receive considerable injury, were Highland cultivators re- 
moved to make room for strangers, whilst humanity would be 
violated, were such a material change in the rural system of the 
Highlands adopted by the generality of proprietors.’ If I be 
well founded in what I have said, then it follows, that the coun- 
try would sustain not the smallest injury from the emigration of 
the Highlanders, in whatever numbers they pleased. I have 
shown to every unprejudiced mind, that the country would im- 
prove more rapidly in the hands of an intelligent tenantry, than 
in the occupation of the inhabitants. The desertion of their na- 
tive country by any number of people, however small, is a cir- 
cumstance much to be regretted ; but, if the land that they are about 
to leave, is to be improved by other hands, in a degree they were 
incapable of, there is no help for the sacrifice. In all societies, 
the minority must often suffer for the majority; a part for the 
whole. A numerous population is a most desirable object, more 
particularly in times like the present; but numbers is not all. 
Unless that population have all the comforts of life which in- 
dustry can purchase, then quantity, instead of being a blessing, 
is the worst of all curses. In the event of all the Highlanders 
emigrating from their native country, their places would, imme- 
diately be supplied by the emigration of their more southern 
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neighbours. ‘Fhe space which these emigrants from the South 
have left vacant, would be instantly filled up by a new genera. 
tion, and the population in the North would increase in an in- 
finitely greater degree than it had been in use to do, and that in 
proportion as improvements came to be valued. 

‘ It is not uncommon for reasoners to eke out a weak ‘argument 
by an appeal to humanity; and your correspondent seems to 
have availed himself of the practice among his brethren. I have 
myself been a witness of the scené of emigration so pathetically 
described by that gentleman, and not without’ feelings of com- 
passion for these poor people about to leave their native home 
for ever. - My sympathy for them, however, was not unmixed; 
for the tears which I shed were soon dried up, by the recollec- 
tion, that they were going to another and a better country, and 
that the vacancy they were about to make in the place which 
gave them birth, would be instantly filled up by another race, 
better calculated than they were to execute the great work éf 
improvement in the Highlands. J temain, &c- 

' . A Consrant REApeR. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE.’ 


Remarks on the Ross-shire Resolutions concerning the Distillery Laws. 
Sir, 


In the Edinburgh Advertiser of the 21st October last, F 6b- 
served a number of resolutions regarding the state of the legal 
distilleries in the Highland district, which weré ‘entered into b 
the Freeholders, Commissionets of Supply, and Justices of Peace 
of the county of, Ross, at their’ annual meeting held at Tain on 
the 8th October last. Ass an inhabitant of Ross-shite, interested 
in the improvement of the county and ‘its inhabitants, I deemed 
it my duty not to allow these resolutions to ‘pass unobserved. 1 
therefore used the liberty of submitting the substafice Of the fol- 
lowing observations to the consideration of Mr James’ Donald- 
son, editor of that paper; of which, however, he Ha’ taken ‘no 
notice.’ But as I trust I am correct as to facts, and that these 
facts are not unimiportant’as connected’ with the improvément of 
agriculture in Ross-shire, I now request you will give them a 
place in the next ‘Number of your valuable Magazine, in case you 
shall deem them worthy of that horour.”’ my oe or 

The scope of the advertisement’ alluded to, appears to be 2 
complaint against the acts of Parliament for regulating distille- 
ries''in: the Highland district, founded ‘on a supposition, that 
‘they are inimical to the revenue in two points of view: First, 
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as operating, by their severity, against the legal distiller, by not 
affording him sufficient encouragement ; which they seem to hold 
forth as the cause of this county being overrun with such hordes 
of illegal distillers: And, secondly, as causing an immense ex- 
pense to Government for an establishment of officers in order to 
suppress these smugglers ; which suppression, the sixth resolu- 
tion contends, has an evident effect in the relaxation of the mo- 
rals of smugglers, and often induces their utter ruin. 

As a remedy for all these evils, the gentlemen of the county 
of Ross propose only one simple expedient. Make the duty, 
say they, /ess severe on the legal and fair dealer, and we shall then 
have no smugglers. These gentlemen, however, seem perfectly 
aware, that, by putting this suggestion in practice, it would 
give the distillers in the Highland district an additional advantage 
to what they presently possess over the legal distillers in other parts 
of the island. Therefore, in their 9th Resolution, they say 
‘ they do not wish to interfere with the great distillers in the 
Lowland districts ;’ and they shall be very well pleased that the 
Honourable the Board of Excise shall impose every restraint which 
ingenuity can invent, in order to stop smuggling if they can. 
Nay, more, they have no objection to any enactment calculated 
to prevent distillers in the Highlands from interfering with the 
market beyond the limited line, nor against the severest penalties 
being imposed to prevent the use of any other grain than raised 
within their own district. In short, I have never perused a more 
mistaken string of resolutions, on a topic of such public noto- 
riety, as those under consideration. 

I therefore beg leave, Sir, humbly to state what appears to me 
to be the true causes of the evils experienced by the Freeholders, 
Commissioners of Supply, and Justices of Peace of the county of 
Ross. The principal branch of the population of this county 
is formed by the possessors of land, who have been (since the 
disposal of the exclusive privilege of distillation enjoyed by Fern- 
tosh) accustomed to carry on distillation without being rigorously 
subjected to the Jegal duties. ‘The Board of Excise, being well 
aware of such malpractites, have of late used very great and 
laudable exertions to suppress this destructive ‘business. The 
profits arising from it were considerable, ard they were immediate ; 
because no great diflicul:y was found to get the produce conveyed 
to the southern counties. Almost the whole tenants of Ross- 
shire occupy small farms on short leases, or most frequently 
on verbal leases. ‘They are miserably accommodated as to dwei- 
ling houses and farm offices. ‘Their rents are paid mostly in 
kind, and sometimes in whisky. In these circumstances, it is 
not surprising that agriculture should be much neglected a- 
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mongst a set of people who are relaxed, debased, and rendered 
immoral, by their frequent nocturnal meetings over the black pat, 
the source of much corruption and evil. They are poor and ig- 
norant, and their system of farming is wretched m the extreme, 
And to such an extent has the evil of smuggling arrived, that I 
am confident the records of the Excise can furnish instances (with 
reverence be it spoken) of some of our Presbyterian clergymen 
being engaged in this nefarious and Sopererrnt trafic. 

I have'the honour and happiness to be one of the tenants of a 
most liberal and enlightened proprietor in this county ; and I have 
sometimes asked of my less fortunate neighbours, why they con- 
tinued such a riskful trade as private distillation? Their answer 
uniformly was, We could not otherwise pay our rents. I must 
therefore wish, with the gentlemen of Ross, that smuggling was 
completely abolished ; because, then, the poor man would have 
to work during day only (and, God knows, it is enough) for the 
support of the rich man. 

There are tenants from the improved southern counties, who 
do not pay, from the same lands in Ross-shire, a higher rent 
than the poor tenants did before them, who, on an average, did 
not raise more than two thirds of the produce which these stran- 
gers do. And yet these South Country tenants have their dif- 
ficulties. I therefore conclude, that the rental of the Low- 
lands of Ross-shire, is not a fair one, corresponding to the 
present wretched state of agriculture. The landlords are no 
doubt very unwilling to have it lessened; hence, in many in- 
stances, the present acts of Parliament against illegal distillation 
have not been enforced; and for the truth of this, I appeal to 
the Justices of Peace of the county, and gentlemen of the Excise, 
The gentleman at the head of the Excise in this district, seems 
to execute his duty with much laudable zeal ; yet the connivance 
of some of the lower officers, and the lenity of the higher, tend 
still to preserve that bane of our society—smuggling. The free- 
holders are afraid, if no remedy is afforded, that their grain must 
rot in their granaries. It is true, their poor tenants do not, nor 
cannot be expected, to raise a marketable grain. But, whenever 
the principal object of the tenant has been farming, and an im- 

roved system of husbandry introduced, corn can be raised in 
Resale which readily finds a market in the south of Scotland, 
or England. And [ assert this on experience. 

However unacceptable it may be, I must therefore venture to 
give it as my humble opinion to the freeholders of Ross-shire, 
that even granting they obtain the object of their resolutions, it 
is presumed that the distillers in the southern districts would 
soon find that Ross-shire whisky could be sold cheaper than any 
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ether. The consequence seems evident. We might be able to 
support the rental at its present high pitch for a few years: but 
agriculture and morals would languish under the footstool of 
Bacchus ; and we would defer that till to-morrow, which should 
be done to day. Therefore, the landed proprietors ought to give 
(as some few have already done) proper encouragement to men 
of skill and capital, to farm their lands on a productive system. 
They must furnish these people with comfortable farm offices ; 
they must be content with less rent for the first nineteen years 
at least, than given by the smugglers, besides other advantages 
—as more particularly stated in the patriotic essays in your Ma- 
gazine, called forth by the patriotism of Sir George MacKenzie 
of Coul, Baronet. ‘The benevolence of the proprietors nead not 
be alarmed for the fate of these poor tenants, who supported 
them with such industry ; for they must be much happier as 
servants to a south country farmer of capital, than they can pos- 
sibly be in their present situation ; because they will be then real- 
ly independent. At present they only possess the semblance of 
it. The evils of the Excise laws will not then be felt. Then, 
and not till then, will the gentlemen of Ross-shire have their 
rents punctually paid by a virtuous, industrious, and thriving te- 
nantry. 

The resolutions of the Ross-shire gentlemen are annexed ; and 
it will be obliging, if they are presented in company with this 
letter. Iam, your obedient servant, 

A Ross-sHirE FARMER. 
ee 

At the Annual General Meeting of the Freeholders, Commis- 

sioners of Supply, and Justices of the Peace of the County 
of Ross, which Ketd at Tain on 8th October 1806—where- 
of Sir Cares Ross of Balnagown, Baronet, was chosen 
Preses. 


Upon a motion of the Convener, the Meeting took into their 
consideration the state of legal distilleries within this county, as 
forming a part of the Highland district in the acts of Parliament 
passed for regulating the distilleries in Scotland. 

When, after the opinions of the gentlemen present were deli- 
vered, it was unanimously resolved, 

Ist, That while the laws for regulating the distillery in the 
Highland Counties remain on their present footing, the public 
must lose great advantage from what is in itself an undeniable 
good object for taxation. 

2d, That the discouragement imposed on the fair trader by the 
high license duty paid on the stills, in proportion to the small quan- 
tity they are permitted to manufacture, when added to the seve- 
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rity of thie regulations with which they are. fettered, makes it so 
dangerous for any person to subject himself to the risk of utter 
ruin by embarking in it, that few or no licenses are taken out ; 
and in consequence of the.demand for the article of spirits, as 
in some degree a necessary of life, it operates as an irresistible 
incentive to the smuggler, or unfair trader, to carry on the trade 
at all hazards. 

$d, That by an appeal to the Honourable Board of Excise at 
Edinburgh, it will be seen, that an immense additional expense 
is laid on the public, in the salaries, and additional number of 
officers employed in the detection of illegal distillation, every 
shilling of which might be saved, by putting the legal distillery 
on teh a footing as might induce persons of character and capi- 
tal to carry on the trade, so as to afford themselves a fair profit 
on their capital, and recompense for their industry. 

4th, That a certain, and they apprehend a very considerable 
revenue, would be derived to the public from the number of li- 
censes that would be taken out, which, when added to the sav- 
ing that might be made from abridging the number of officers 
employed, would be found to make no trivial addition to the re- 
venue returned by the Honourable Board of Commissioners in 
Scotland. . 

5th, That from the many risks the smugglers now run of de- 
aection, which subjects them to great losses, and often induces 
their utter ruin, if the trade were carried on by licensed distillers, 
as they could supply the demands of the country at a moderate 
price, the only resource the smuggler now has would be entirely 
cut off; it being clear, that if, he cannot sell at within a mere 
trifle of the price the legal distiller does procure, he cannot by 
any other means prevent his own utter destructign, when detec- 
tion takes, place; from which it follows, that if the legal distillery 
was encouraged, it would prove a more certain means of the to- 
tal suppression of illegal distillation, than if all the Excise oih- 
cers were planted within the Highland district. 

6th, That although this meeting can throw no blame on the 
Honourable Board of Excise, for the great exertions they have 
made towards the suppression of illegal distillations, by sending 
such a multiplicity of officers of various descriptions for that pur- 
pose amongst them, they are fully satisfied, that while the ti- 
gours necessarily practised serve to sour and estrange the inhabi- 
tants, and has an evident effect in the relaxation of their morals, 
by making them make light of the obligation of an ogth on many 
occasions, that they have had very little effect towards the ends 
proposed, as they must themselves allow; from which it must 
appear evident, that the only proper remedy for so great an oh 
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is ta be found in placing the legal distiller on such a footing, as 
that he can beat the smuggler out of the field, by his being able’ 
to undersell him:in the open market. 
7th, That the eae of land and farmers have great rea- 
son to complain of the losses they have been subjected to, by the 
additional duties which have been imposed upon malt’a few years 
ago, whereby a certain ratio that had been observed betwixt the 
duties in Scotland and England, was departed from, atid a new 
ratio adopted, which has deprived them of any chance of market, 
except in times of great scarcity; and unless the legal distillers 
amongst themselves are encouraged to consume their barley, they 
must either allow it to rot in their granaries, or leave it out from 
their rotation of crops, to the great prejudice of any improved 
system of agriculture. 
8th,- The-meeting are further sensible, on a full examination 
of the act last passed for the regulation of the duties in the Low- 
land and Highland districts of Scotland, that it may appear, on a 
first view the subject, that great lenity and moderation had 
been observed in proportioning them on the Highland district ; 
but that the contrary is the fact, is fully established, from the‘ ve- 
ry small and: insignificant number of licenses that have been ap- 
plied for within that division of the kingdom, notwithstanding 
the demand which must necessarily be for that article of con- 
sumption ; and that every aid and protection which the power of 
Government can devise is ready to be afforded them for that pur- 
pose, as well as to suppress all rivals in the illegal distillation. 
9th, That this meeting have no wish to interfere with the great 
distillers in the Lowland district in any one respect ; they only 
wish for the liberty of oe their own grain for their own 
use amongst themselves ; they have no objection that every re. 
straint which the ingenuity of these gentlemen can invent, be 
enacted to prevent the distillers in the Highland district interfer. 
ing with their: market beyond the limited line; and that they 
should be, under the severest penalties, prevented from using any 
other grain for their distillation than that which grows within 
their respective counties, or within the limits of their own dis. 
trict. 
10th, The meeting are impressed with the belief that their 
grounds of complaint are so strong, and may be made so appas 
rent to the Honourable Board of Excise in the first instance, and 
to the Lords Commissioners of the ‘Treasury afterwards, parti- 
cularly when it is made to appear, that by relieving a consider- 
able part of the country of a great hardship, if not a real griev- 
ance, the revenue must be greatly benefited, the practice of ille- 
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gal distillation entirely suppressed, and the discontents of a por- 
tion of his Majesty’s loyal subjects totally removed. 

1ith, The meeting appoint Charles Ross Esq., advocate, John 
Anderson Esq., and Kenneth MacKenzie Esq., writers to the 
signet, John Cockburn Ross Esq. of Shandwick, Donald Mac- 
Leod of Geanies Esq., and Walter Ross of Rigg—a committee 
of their number, to collect information on this subject, to cor- 
respond with the committees from other counties, and to concur 
with them in whatever measures may be deemed most expedient 
to bring the desirable object to a happy issue. And they direct 
that these resolutions be printed in the Edinburgh newspapers. 


Extracted from the principal minutes by 
Dona_Lp Cameron, Clerk of Police. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


Account of an accidental Improvement in Agriculture. 
Sir, 


. AN ancient painter, by an angry fling of his pencil, produced 
by accident what he had failed to accomplish by design. The 
farmer, too, may at times profit by accident. Last spring I had 
sown with oats a field of about four acres, meaning to lay it 
down ina few days with grass-seeds for pasturing. But the 
weather set in so dry, that I delayed sowing the grass-seeds till 
there was some appearance of rain, when the corn was about 
five inches long. Having then cast the seeds into one half of it, 
my roller broke as I began to work with it ; upon which I yoked 
a couple of harrows to cover the seeds at the expense of the 
corn, a great deal of which was torn out of the roots, and the 
whole so apparently damaged, that I allowed the rest of the field 
to remain as it was. In two or three weeks, however, the part 
harrowed, though formerly the worst of the field, could be dis- 
tinguished at a distance, by its rankness and deep green hue, and, 
in Rartest, turned by far the better crop. From this circum- 
stance, I am led to think that harrowing may prove an easy and 
valuable kind of hoeing in the broadcast husbandry. I have stated 
the fact, and leave it to such as choose to make so easy an expe- 
riment, on at least a few ridges of a field, and follow it after- 
wards, or not, as they shall see cause. Iam, &c. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Hints which. may. be Useful when. Trees are.ta be Planted. 
Sir, 


THE numerous and valuable plantations which now begin te 
beautify and clothe the naked districts of this part of the king- 
dom, and which it is sincerely to be hoped will long continue to 
increase, renders an apology for the communication of a fact, in 
alt probability new, unnecessary. 

When lately on a visit to a friend, a considerable proprietor in 
the Highlands of Perthshire, I had occasion to observe a very re- 
markable difference in the qualities of ask and plane timber, from 
which I was led to form a very'superior opinion of the value of 
the latter. 

In a very old avenue, one side of which was composed of 
ash, the other of plane, in cutting a number of both kinds, the 
ash were uniformly found to be completely rotten and useless, fit 
only for firewood ; the planes to be perfectly sound, and the finest 
timber I ever saw. 

The soil on which they grow appeared to me equally favoura- 
ble for both species, being a sandy loam, neither wet nor dry in 
any great degree, on a gravelly subsoil, the situation warm and 
sheltered, of a southern exposure. ‘Their actual age I cannot 
precisely state ; but am certain they were not under eighty or 
one hundred years old, and they were well known to have been 
planted at the same period. ° 

It occurs to me that one or two useful hints may be de- 
rived from this fact, as it tends to shew, in the first place, the. 
impropriety of allowing any timber to stand beyond that period, 
when it becomes fit for use, by which mistake, as in the present 
instance, two generations of that useful wood the ash might have 
been gained by the proprietor and the country, where, in fact, it 
was a total loss to both; and, in the second place, demonstrates 
so very superior a degree of durability in the plane, as should 
render it universally, or at least more generally, adopted in situa- 
tions, where trees are planted to decorate 2 lawn, or in any o~ 
ther way intended for fixtures. Lam, with much respect, your 
ebedient servant, 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Questions discussed by the Holderness Agricultural Society, from 2d 
December 1795, to 3d December 1804, inclusive. 


_ Whether machinery for expediting agricultural labour is be- 
neficial to the community or not ?—Discussed 2d December 
1795. 

Is Holderness particularly deficient in any part of its rural e- 
conomy, and is he tillage land therein capable of any, and what 
improvement ?—~Discussed 7th March 1796. 

What are the best means of improving and_ fertilizing poor 
soils, situated where lime and manure cannot (but at too great an 
expense) be procured ?—Discussed Ist June 1796. 

What is the best rotation of crops in Holderness in general, 
and how far sis fallowing necessary there ?—Discussed 7th Sep- 
tember 1796. 

Whether Holderness, in general, be sufficiently drained; and if 
it be not, what are the best means of effecting a more perfect 
drainage\?--Discussed 7th December 1796. 

‘The comparative merit of the broadcast and drill husbandry ? 
—Discussed 9th March, 1797. ' , 

What breed of sheep is the best adapted to Holderness; what 
diseases are the Holderness sheep most subject to, and what are 
the proper remedies applicable to their diseases ?>—Discussed 7th 
June 1797. 

_What is the cause of the smut in wheat, and. what is the best 
preventive. thereof ?—Discussed 4th October 1797. 

What kind of fence is best adapted to the different soils and 
situations in Holderness, and what advantages. or disadvantages 
attach to each kind of fence ?—Discussed 6th. December 1797. 

What proportion of labour in agriculture is now performed by. 
oxen,. compared with what is performed -by horses, in Holder 
ness.?;, Would a more genefal use of oxen as. draught cattle:be. 
adnanhagenus to the Holderness farmers, and what: is the best: 
mode of training and harnessing, &c. of oxen?—Discussed 5th 
March 1798. wr sayad ; 

' What is the best season for manuring grass land,, what is the 
best manure, and what quantity is the most proper ?—Discussed 
6th June 1798. 

What is the foundation of the opinion that has long and ge- 
nerally prevailed, that it is improper in the breeding of cattle 
to suffer the same lineage or family to produce their kind, and 
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js there any solid objection against breeding from cattle, however 
near their consanguinity ?-—Diseussed 5th September 1798. 

What kind of horse is the most profitable to the Holderness 
Breeder, and what breeds are the best for saddle, coach, and cart 
horses? And what breed of swine is the most profit:ble to the 
Holderness breeder ?—Discussed 5th December 179%. 

On the disease called the Felon ; or, (as it is provincially termed) 
the segging in cows.—Discussed 6th March 1799. 

What is the best mode of managing meadow ground, what 
is the best criterion for knowing when to mow grass for hay, and 
what is the best. mode, of making hay? What is the best crite- 
tion for knowing when to cut the different, kinds of corn grows 
ing in Holderness, and what are the earliest stages in which corn 
may be cut without injury to the grain?—Discussed 5th June 
1799. 

What is the best kind: of wheat to cultivate in Holderness ? 
And what is the best kind of turnip for the feeding of cattle and 
sheep? And what is the most advantageous mode of giving 
them the turnips ?—Discussed 2d September 1799. 

What plants are best adapted to form artificial pastures on the 
several kinds of soil in Holderness? What weeds are most 
troublesome and noxious in the fields and pastures therein ? And 
what are the best modes of eradicating or destroying weeds ?— 
Discussed 9th December 1799. 

What is: the proper time, generally speaking, for putting 
ewes to the ram? What is the cause of the great mortality 
amongst ewes soon after thé time of their limbing; and, 
particularly, is it occasioned by an infectious disorder; and. can 
the mortality be prevented or lessened by any outward applica- 
tion or medicine? What is the most proper age for castrat+ 
ing lambs? And what is the best mode of performing the o- 
peration, and of subsequent treatment ?—Discussed 3d March 
1800. 

In the management of summer pastures, it is the practice, in 
some districts to have three divisons ; one for feeding stock, ano- 
ther for lean stock ; and to keep the third to freshen for the feed- 
ing stock. Would such management be advantageous in Holder- 
ness? And, if any, what benefit would result therefrom ? What 
is the best food for wintering yearling calves, and the most econo- 
mical method of giving it them? ‘What are the most effectual 
means of preventing the flyblow or maggots in sheep ?—Discussed 
9th June 1800. 

To what crops, and to what extent is the grub injurious to 
the interest of the agriculturist ? Of what species of the insect 
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tribe is it? Can its depredations be lessened or prevented ? And, 
if they can, by what means ?—Discussed 1st September 1800. 

What kinds of natural and artificial grasses form the best pas. 
tures for sheep in Holderness? And > what means can the 
growth of such grasses be best promoted ? And what are the 
cheapest and best sorts of winter food for sheep ?—Discussed 8th 
December 1800. 

What kind of grain, and what rotation of crops are best ad. 
apted to poor strong clay land? Is it advantageous to use lime 
on such land, and particularly before it is laid down for pasture? 
And, if it is so, in what propertion per acre should it be used ?— 
Discussed 2d March 1801. 

What proportion of the several farms in Holderness ought to 
be in tillage, so as to enable the occupiers thereof to cultivate 
the same with most profit to themselves, and the greatest ad- 
vantage to the community ?—Discussed 8th June 1801. 

Can any method of giving straw to store cattle be adopted, 
whereby tase may be used, and at the same time more manure 


procured than is the case from the present methods now prac 
tised in Holderness ?—Discussed 14th September 1801. 

What are the best means, regard being had both to quan 
tity and quality, of ae hay, straw, &c. into manure, 


comprising the whole process, from the consumption of the hay, 
straw, &c. until it is mixed, if adviseable, with other substanc- 
es, and properly prepared to be laid upon the ground ? What is 
the best form of a stack, so as to obtain the two great and only 
essential objects in the art of stacking, despatch and security ?— 
Discussed 7th December 1801. 

* No question was discussed at the meeting held Ist March 
1802. 

Do crops sown on clover stubble often fail, and thereby disap- 
point the farmer’s expectations ? And, if so, to what causes are 
such failures to be attributed ?—Discussed 7th June 1802. 

The Rev. Edmund Cartwright, in his essay on the means of 
‘improving the cultivation of strong land, suggests, * that a suc 
cession of green and corn crops are equally practicable on 
strong as on light lands, and that such is the best possible mode 
of cultivating strong soils:’ Is such a system the best for strong 
soils? Discussed 13th September 1802. 

Of what is the soil deprived when it is said to be exhausted /— 
Discussed 6th December 1802. 

Are dried vegetable substances intended for the food of an- 
mals, such as hay, straw, clover, &c. improved by a certain de- 
gree of fermentation, or what is called sweating in the r 
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What is the product of such fermentation ? Why is it benefi« 
cial, and why is an excess of it injurious ?—Discussed 14th March 
1803. 

Whether it may not be more economical for farmers in Holder- 
ness, to use green fodder for cattle in winter than hay ? And, if so, 
what kinds of green fodder are best adapted for the purpose, 
and how can they be best preserved ?>—Discussed 6th June 1803. 

What are the best modes of preserving, improving, and ap- 
plying fold-yard manure? And what is the cause of turnips 
growing with what are pein? termed fingers and toes, (that 
is, with roots somewhat resembling those parts of the human 
body) ; and can turnips be prevented from so growing by any, 
and what mode of management ?—Discussed 12th September 
1803. 

What kinds of wheat are the best adapted to the soils in Hol- 
derness ; and which are the least affected by the mildew ; and to 
what cause is the mildew to be attributed ?—Discussed 5th De- 
cember 1803. 

Is it most adviseable, in laying down land for permanent grass, 
to sow the seeds with a crop of corn, tape, or on a clean summer-= 
fallow ?—Discussed 12th March 1804. 

What kinds of turnips are the most proper for the different 
soils in Holderness? And what are the best modes of prepar- 
ing the different soils? What is the most proper season for 
sowing the seed? And is the broadcast, or drill husbandry, the 
preferable mode ?>—Discussed*4th June 1804. 

What is the best mode of preparing land in Holderness for 
acrop of wheat? What kind o wheat is best adapted to the 
soil? And what time of the year is most proper for sowing the 
seed? Is it (as some imagine) a fact, that the plants of wheat 
sown early in the season are feeble, arid turn yellow in the spring? 
And, if so, to what cause is it to be attributed ?—Discussed 10th 
September 1804. 

Is there any good reason for the generally received-opinion, 
that a crop of rape, standing for seed, is particularly injuri- 
ous to the land ?-——Discussed $d December 1804. 





NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 


Should the Holderness Society, or any of its members, be 
pleased to transmit us a concise state of the arguments used 
in discussing each or any of the above questions, a favour of 
considerable magnitude would be conferred. 
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FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
An Account of Clothing Weel sold at Dublin, December 1806. 


per lib. 
5 g 
] 


Marquis of Sligo, large bag, South Down, sold for L. 
Ditto, small do. do. - - - 

Mr Wynne, large do. do. - - 

Ditto, small do. do. - - 

Lord Farnham, Exmoor. - - 
Ditto, Spanish - = 
Ditto, Spanish and Ryland 
Ditto, Ditto and Farnham 

Mr Grierson South Down - 

Mr ‘Trench do. 

Mr Thomas Trench do. 

Mr F. Trench do. 

Ditto, do. 

Mr Trumble Ryland - 

Colonel Brown South Down 

Mr Woodmason do. 

Mr Wynne do. 

Rev. Mr Symes, 2 bags, do. 

Ditto, 1 do. Wicklow - - 

This sale is made annually, by auction, in Dublin, to the 
clothiers, by the members of the Farming Society, to ascertain 
the progress and comparative merit of the different breeds. 

The following is an account of the prices of wool sold by 
General Robertson at Lude, in the midst of the Grampians, in 
Perthshire, in August 1806. Wholesale price to the wool buyer, 
but without any competition, such as in the Dublin sale. 
Spanish, per lib. - - - - - o 2. 

South Down ram and Spanish ewe, Ist cross - 
South Down, per stone - - - - - 
‘White Chevict wool, perdo. - - -— = 
Laid do. do. do. - - - - 

Half breed between the Cheviot and black-faced - 

‘The General has $8 tup lambs of the Spanish and Cheviot, 
and $3 ewe lambs. He goes on also with breeding the pure 
Marino, which, for three years he has had them in the High- 
lands, have thriven better than they did at Kew, and affords a 
ptesumption, that this breed is not affected by the coldness of 
the climate. It is remarkable, that Lord Farnham’s Spanish wool 
sold at only two shillings and twopence per lib., while Genera 
Robertson’s sold for five shillings. R. F. 
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1807. On the Proceedings at Culsamond. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


True State of the Proceedings in the Case of Culsamond, 


Sir, 


‘THERE appeared in your valuable Magazine of May 1806, an 
abstract of the judicial proceedings, in the case of the minister of 
Culsamond against his heritors, with a reply thereto, in the Nos 
vember number, by a Kirk Officer; and as the matter is not fully 
stated in the first, and very much misrepresented in the last, it 
is presumed, that a fair and just account thereof will not be un- 
acceptable to a very numerous class of your readers. 

The heritors of Culsamond, instead of refusing the necessary 
repairs, offered fully more, for the sake of peace, than they either 
thought necessary, or than were afterwards allowed by the Court. 
But the question originally was, whether the Presbytery had a 
right, without enlarging she accommodation, to order the whole 


partitions of the inside of the manse to be altered, and the stair 
brought from the back to the front of the house, merely to suit 
the caprice of the incumbent? ‘The present, though the fourth 
incumbent in the course of twelve or fitteen years, and, more than 
that, a single man, was the only one desirous of alteration ; whilst 
the three’ others, and the last of them a married man, witha 


large’ family, were satisfied with the division and accommodation 
of the manse as it stood ; and the heritors, considering the wan- 
ton and unnecessary expense which would have been thereby in- 
curred, besides the injury that must necessarily have accrued to 
the manse, resolved to oppose the measure. Finding themselves 
unable, after repeated trials, to carry the point before: the Su- 
preme Court, the minister and Presbytery seemed determited: to 
make up for the disappointment, by putting the heritors to as 
much expense as possible ; and accordingly, in. addition to:two 
new fooms, obviously neither necessary nor wanted, but which 
or had artfully induced the heritors to offer with a view of 
making up the matter, they decerned for two large barns toa 
glebe of ‘a few acres, an expensive henhouse, and a garden wall 
of ‘stone and lime five feet three inches high, coped with stone ; 
on which, when appealed to the Court of Session, their Lord- 
ships were pleased to give'tlie following iuterlocutor, dated Edin. 
burgh, 3d July 1805. .* Upon the report of Lord Glenlee, and 
having advised the mutual informations for the parties; The 
Lords find the charger is not entitled to the kiln and kiln barn, 
nor to the henhouse; and that the heritors are not bound to 
build or repair them, nor to enclose the garden with a stone and 
lime wall, but only with a wall of dry stone ; And with these va- 
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riations, Find the letters orderly proceeded : Find the suspenders 
liable in the expense of extract, but im no other expense; and 
decern; and remit to the Presbytery to proceed accordingly, 
(Signed) Inay Campstii, I. P. D.’ From the above, your 
readers will easily judge of the correctness of the Kirk Officer, 
in statirig, as sustained by the Court, because left to their dis- 
cretion, that part of the Presbytery’s decreet, which allowed the 
minister a stale and byre, sufficient for holding 14 horses and 
black cattle, being more than double of what the glebe was capa- 
ble of maintaining, with a cart shade and grain loft, both of which 
were originallyerected bythe present incumbent’s predecessor. The 
last is still as when first put up; and the cart shade has been in- 
deed renewed by the heritors, not from supposing the minister en- 
titled to any thing of the kind, but because they were obliged to make 
another use of the old one, and wished to avoid endless litigation, 
if possible. In the same way, the Kirk Officer goes on to boast 
of eight fire rooms of large dimensions ; although, in their plead- 
ings before the Lords, they insisted, vehemently, that the old 
manse contained only four fire rooms and two garrets, now con- 
verted into eight, with the help of the two new rooms. The 
offices were not ordered to be slated ; that was only done in con- 
sequence of their being in such a high and exposed situation that 
thatch did not answer : besides, slates could be had at an easy ex- 
pense, the place being within two miles of slate quarries. Neither 
were the garden dikes specified to be five feet three inches high, 
which is a mere assumption of the Kirk Officer’s ; as every dikes 
knows, that, without lime, they could not be put up to such a 
height of ordinary stones, so as to be secure from falling 5 of which 
they were so sensible themselves, that the minister, with con- 
currence of the Presbytery, has since agreed to put up stone 
dikes, to the satisfaction of all parties, for 201. Sterling. It 
seems rather singular, that the Preshytery’s having suffered them- 
selves to be so much duped by their workmen, as to decern a garden 
dike, of upwards of sixty pounds value, to be more for the advan- 
tage of the heritors than one of twenty, and, on pretence of the 
acbessity of a kiln, to decern two large barns for a small glebe, 
when they knew that their barn of 42 feet long had previously a 
kiln in one end of it, should be adduced in proof of their im- 
partiality. The Kirk Officer is not’ more fortunate in his allu- 
sion to the case of the parish of Botriphny; it being, partly 
from the causes he states, one of the very few, out of the great 
number of decisions given by the Court, against which an ap- 
peal has been taken to the House of Peers. He concludes with 
deprecating all resistance to the moderate claims of a minister, and 
che equally moderate decrees of a Presbytery (with what justice, 
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in the present case, your readers will easily judge from the a- 
bove), and hangs out, at great length, by way of terror, the ex- 
ses incurred by the heritors of Culsamond. These heritors, 
owever, have this comfort, that whilst they vindicated their 
own just rights, they at the same time elucidated several points 
which may be of some service to their fellow heritors, as well as 
the clergy themselves, though, unfortunately, to all appear- 
ance, not much relished by the Kirk Officer; and if unavoid- 
ably led into some expense by the successful resistance of un- 
warranted encroachment, they have the satisfaction to think, that 
their adversaries, independent of losing the different points at 
issue, have also borne their part. 
By giving the above a place in your first Magazine, you will 
much oblige 
A Frienp To TRvTH. 





[We have made arrangements which will enable us to furnish 
our readers regularly with an ample and correct account of 
the proceedings of the SmiruFieLD CLvB; an institution well 
calculated to encourage the breeding and feeding of cattle, 
sheep and swine, and which is supported and countenanced by 
the most eminent agriculturists in the island. In future, these 
accounts will be presented in the February number, though 
circumstances, unnecessary to be mentioned, occasioned the 
following to be delayed longer than was consistent with our 
wishes. ] ; 

ee 
FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Account of SMITHFIELD CLUB, and the Proceedings at last 
Christmas Shew. 


Tue late Joseph Wilkes Esq. of Measham in Derbyshire, in 
the year 1798, conceived the idea of establishing a society, for 
the purpose of encouraging, by premiums to be distributed at 
the time of the principal market in Smithfield, London, for cattle 
intended to furnish the tables of the inhabitants during the Christ- 
mas festivities, the rearing and fattening of animals in a manner 
mare economic and expeditious than had generally been practised 
with the large cattle, which the increasing rage for fat and large 
joints of meat, beef in particular, accumulated in Smithfield mar- 

et, especially about Christmas, annually. Through the laudable 
exertions of this gentleman, the late and lamented Duke ¥ Betfot 
Lord Somerville, the Earl of Winchelsea, Richard Astley, John West- 


car, John Ellman, Samuel Stone, Arthur Young, and about twenty 
other gentlemen, well known as considerable breeders and feeders 
of cattle, were assembled at what is usually called the Christmas 
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Market in Smithfield, on Monday the 17th of December 1798, 
‘These patriotic individuals retired to a tavern, and requesting the 
assistance of Sir Joseph Banks, Thomas William Coke Esq.; Thomas 
Crook, J asthe Frost, and thirteen other well’ known ggriculturists, 
formed themselves into a society, to be denominated “the Str. 
Fretp Crus; to consist of an indefinite number of subscribers, 
of half a guinea annually, expressly fixed ‘so low, im order to em. 
brace and interest a large body of practical farmers and graziers 
in its proceedings and success : the affairs of the Club’ to be ma 
naged ‘by a committee of twelve subscribers, of which the Duke 
of Bedford was chosen president, and the offices of secretary and 
treasurer were undertaken by Mr Arthur Young. Printed pro- 
posals were shortly after circulated and advertised, for receivin 
cates sheep and pigs, in a sale- yard in Smithfield, engaged for 
the purpose, to be publicly exhibited in December 1799, and ex- 
amined by gentlemen appointed judges for that purpose, who 
were to award the prizes offered, to the owners of the most 
approved animals, in each class: ‘the same to be publicly ad- 
judged and delivered to the successful candidates, at an annual 
-dinner of the subscribers, held at the conclusion of the show ; 
on condition of their furnishing to the secretary, an account, duly 
certified, of the dead-weights of offals and quarters of their ani- 
mals, immediately on their being slaughtered and weighed. Sub- 
scribers from every part of the now united kingdoms appeared; and 
the affairs of the Club proceeded. successfully, until the begin- 
ning of the shew of 1800; when a dissatisfaction appearing‘a 
mong the subscribers at some*alterations in the conditions of the 
show, which the committee had found themselves compelled, by 
recent circumstances, to adopt; the comprehensive: mind of its 
Noble Chairman readily foresaw, that; however uprightly the af- 
fairs of the Club might be managed by its. committee, the diver- 
sified interests and views of the subscribers were. likely to lead 
to similar disapproyals ; and his Grace himself formed and di- 
gested a plan for the establishment of a permanent Club, con- 
sisting of fifty members, subsoribing one guined annually ; to be 
‘elected, and vacancies filled, by ba flor ; ; whe might meet, discuss, 
and direct its-affairs, without the intervention of a committee. 
This plan his Grace submitted to the committee on the I$th, and 
_to the body of subscribers on the 14th of December 1800, after 
the annual dinner, by whom it was cordially,embraced. The Duke 
of Bedford was chosen president ; and the Club, thus. new mo- 
delled, proceeded, with increasing usefulness and satisfaction to 
those, most competent to judge of the efiects of its dabeurs,, to- 
wards accomplishing the, great ends in view. A_ great 1 umber 
of gentlemen continued, at the annual meeting, to subscribe their 
half-guineas to the funds of the Club; and gentlemen practically 
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acquainted with the subject, continued to exptess their desire of 
taking an active share in the business of the Club, in such num- 
bers, as induced the extension, in 1801, of the number of mem- 
bers to'65 3 in 1802 this was increased to 100; in 1804 to 120; 
amd, in December 1805, candidates still offering in increasing 
numbers, the Club was declared unlimited in the number of its 
members ; and the soliciting of subscriptions at the annual din- 
ner was wholly discontinued. The number of members at pre- 
sent exceeds 180. The amount of premiums paid in different 
ars is asfollows, viz. in ‘1799, fifty guineas; in 1800, one 
undred and twenty; in ¥801, ‘ene hundred and thirty ; in 1802, 
one hundred and thirty ; in 1803, one hundred and ninety-five ; in 
1804, one hiindred and twenty; in 1805, one hundred ; and, in 
1806, one Inindred and fifty guineas 3 exclusive of several pre- 
miums, which were not paid, on account of the claimants failing 
to deliver dead-Weight returns of their animals; and of several 
others-offered, for which no animals, with proper certificates, 
were exhibited. On the ‘truly lamented death ‘of the Duke of 
Bedford, his brother, the: present: Duke, was chosen to succeed 
him as president of the Club. 

The following summary of the proceedings of this useful Club, 
since the beginning of December last, will, we trust, prove ac- 
ceptable to the amateurs of agriculture. 

The stewards for the year, James Backwell Praed Esq. and Mr 
Paul Giblett, having engaged the spacious and commodious pre- 
mises of Mr Sadler, a stable-keeper in Goswell Street ; on the 
10th, and early on the morning of the 11th of December, the 
cattle, sheep arid pigs intended for exhibition, arrived in great 
numbers from almost every part of England; at nine o’clock, the 
yard gates were shut ; and the judges, previously chosen by the 
Club, consisting of three gentlemen skilled in the breeding and 
feeding of cattle, viz. Lord Somerville, Robert Byng Esq., and 
Richard Astley Esq., and of two eminent butchers, viz. Mr Wil- 
liam Lambert,and Mr Robert Ayres, entered on the examination 
of the certificates of age, work, food: consumed, &c. delivered 
in with each animal, and proceeded to examine and compare the 
merits of the several animals in’ each class, agreeably to their 
printed instructions, contained in the bills and advertisements for 
the show. The result, or award of these gentlemen, will be seen 
in the account which follows, respecting the prize cattle. 

On Friday morning the 12th, the show commenced, and was 
this day most'numerously attended by noblemen, gentlemen, gra- 
ziers, salesmen, butchers and others who interest themselves in 
the breeding, fattening, or sale of cattle. Mr Sadler’s lofty and 
spacious ride and ‘yard, from being wholly covered with glass 
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sky-lights, was found admirably adapted to the purpose of shew- 
ing the animals: at the heads of the several prize animals labels 
were affixed, mentioning the breeder and feeder’s names, and 
other particulars. Nineteen fat oxen, four cows, thirty-three 
wether sheep, and five pigs, most of them possessing con- 
siderable merit, were shewn as duly qualified by certificates 
to contend for the prizes: besides these, several individuals who 
appeared unintentionally to have failed of the precision required 
in their certificates, or mistakenly sent animals for which no pre- 
miums were offered, were indulged in the admission of five oxen, 
two cows, three sheep, and three pigs. Some remarkably fine 
and large specimens of Swedish turnips, and of Kohl-Rabi, or 
Hungarian turnip-cabbage, were shewn ; and several notices, in- 
teresting to agriculturists, were stuck up in the yard during the 
show. 

At three o’clock this day, a meeting of the Club took place at 
Free Mason’s Tavern, Lord William Sean in the chair, fifteen 


members being present. At this meeting, a letter was read from 
Mr Arthur Young, stating his inability, on account of other en- 

ements, to attend to the business of the Club, and tendering 
Ee eieignation of the offices of secretary and treasurer. This re- 
ye apes being accepted, Mr John Farey was elected to the office 


of secretary, and Mr Paul Giblett to that of treasurer. Mr 
Young’s accounts were audited, and the balance thereof, 47]. 8s. 
2d., ordered to be paid to Mr Giblett. The award of the judges 
was read; and it was agreed, that, instead of the premiums of, 
late for oxen, which allowed all the different breeds to compete 
for the same premium, five distinct premiums be offered for the 
principal breeds, viz. Ist, Hereford; 2d, Long-horned ; 3d, Short- 
horned ; 4th, Sussex or Kent ; and, 5th, Devon ; another for any 
mixed breed ; and another for the dest individual exhibited among 
the above ; with a further premium for the best ox or steer, of 
less weight than the above, of any breed. These changes were 
subsequently much approved, as likely to form a new zra in the 
usefyl labours of the Club. ‘Ten gentlemen were proposed and 
admitted on the ballot as members, viz. Robert Harvey, Colonel 
‘Thomas Richard Beaumont, John Wilson Allen, Robert Tubbs, 
John Plomer Clarke, Samuel Kendal, William Lambert, Robert 
Ayres, Culling Smith, and William D. Ground. The members 
present dined together, and adjourned to the 15th, at the con- 
clusion of the show ; when Lord William Russel being again 
in the chair, and 19 members present, seven gentlemen were 
ballotted for and admitted members, viz. John Ellman jun., Sir 
Henry Lippincot, Ear] ‘Thanet, Stephen Thornton, William Fran- 
gis Woodgate, William Ford Buston, and John Billingsley. In- 
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stead of choosing vice-presidents of the Club, as had been sug- 
gested, it was resolved to thank Lord William Russel for his able 
services in the chair, since the departure of the noble president 
to assume the government of Ireland ; and earnestly to request 
his lordship to continue to preside, until his brother’s return to 
England, At the conclusion of this meeting, the annual dinner 
took place in Free Mason’s Hall; of which the members and 
their friends, to the number of near 300, partook. Lord William 
Russel was in the chair; and, after the usual routine of toasts, 
read the judges’ award, publicly announced the names of the suc- 
cessful candidates, and. briefly. recapitulated the business which 
had been transacted at the meetings, as above: after which, ma- 
ny toasts and sentiments, highly grateful to the cultivators of the 
soil, were drunks and ata late hour the Club adjourned to the 
next day. 

‘Tuesday, 16th December, a meeting took place at Free Ma- 
son’s ‘Tavern, Lord William Russel in the chair, 9 members 
present, when fifteen gentlemen were ballotted for and elected 
members, viz.. Hugh Hoare jun., John Martin Webber, James 
Adams, Peter Green, Samuel Chandler, Joseph Lueas, Eagles 
Godfrey Blake, James Leader, George Leyburn, Simon Payne, 
John Farnham, Thomas Gibbs, — Harris, G. B. Prowse, 
and Sir William Wake. 

Lord Somerville and Mr Henry King, jun. were appointed in- 
spectors of the dead-weights of the animals, lately shewn for the 
prizes. Several resolutions were passed, and ordered to be in- 
cluded in a printed bill, and circulated, as the conditions of the 
next shew. (See the printed bill.) 

The following are the correct particulars furnished to the se- 
cretary of the Club, respecting the ages, work, feeding, &c. and 
the iive-weights, dead-weights of offals and quarters, &c. of the 
animals which gained prizes; and of a cow and three sheep, 
Classes 5th and 6th, belonging to Mr John Westcar and Reve- 
rend ‘Thomas Plaskett, which were exhibited. 

CLASS I. 

For Beasts of 160 stone weight (of 8 lik. avoirdupois ) and upwards, 
that have been worked Two Years at the least, and Fattened with- 
out Carn of any kind. ; 

First Prize of Twenty Guineas, for Mr John Westcar’s Dark- 

Red Hereford Ox. 

The certificate of Mr Westcar of Creslow, near Aylesbury, 
Bucks, attested by Mr John Reads, near Hardwick, and Mr Tho- 
mas Wells, near Whitchurch, Bucks, states that this ox was bred 
by Mr Samuel T ully of Huntingdon, near Hereford ; was regu- 
larly worked for moxe than two years, ending the 14th of Janu- 


ary 
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ary 1806; was then put to fatten, being in fair working condi- 
tion : he ate neither corn or oil-cake until the 12th of April 1806 ; 
from the Ist of October to the 30th of November, he ate no other 
food but 1160 lib. of hay, and 400 linseed cakes. 
According to the return of Mr Paul Giblett, No. 138, New 
Bond Street, who killed this ox, it weighed as follows, viz. 
st. |b. 
Carcase or quarters . 229 
Fat - - 28 
Hide and horns 16 
Head and tongue 7 
Feet - 4 
Heart and lights 2 
Liver - 2 
Entrails (empty) 9 


Doak agona csc 


800 2 
Seconp Prize of Ten Guineas. Not claimed. 
LASS IL. 

For Beasts of 140 Stone and upwards, fattened without Cake or Corn. 
First Prize of Twenty Guineas, for Mr John Westcar’s Light- 
Red Hereford Ox. 

The certificate of Mr Westcar of Creslow, Bucks, attested by 
Mr John Reads, near Hardwick, and Mr Thomas Wells, near 
Whitchurch, states, that this ox was bred by Mr Williams 
of Kinghill, near Hereford; was put to fatten on the 6th of 
January 1806, being then in fair working condition ; since which 
he has eaten no other food but grass, hay and turnips. 

According to the return of Messrs Saunders & Draycott, of 
Watford, and of King’s Langley, Herts, who killed this ox, the 
weights were, of st. Ib 
Carease - - - 154 

Fat - - - 15 
Hide and horns 16 
Head and tongue 
‘Feet - - 
Heart and lights 
Reed - - 


198 $3 
Seconp Praze of Ten Guineas, for Mr John Edmond’s Red 
Hereford Ox. 

The certificate of Mr Thomas Jeffries of Pembridge, Hereford- 
shire, attested by Mr Edward Jeffries jun., states, that this ox 
was bred by Mr Thomas Jeffries ; was regularly worked in har- 

ness 
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ness for more than two years, ending the 9th of January 18063 
was in rather low condition when sold to Mr John Edmonds of 
Whelford, near Fairford, Gloucestershire, on the 13th of Ja- 
nuary 3 was then rising five years old. Mr Edmona’s certificate 
states, that he was fattened on grass and hay only. 

According to the return of Mr William Watkins, No. 9. Mar- 
ket Street, Newport Market, who killed this ox, the weights 





were, of st. Ib. 
Carcase - - - - - 154 4 
Fat - - - - ah: Mis 
Hide and horns - - o).;:: Bhs 0 
Head and tongue - - - 6 0 
Feet - - - - : $ 0 
Heart and light - - - 2 0 
Tripe and reed, &c. - - 5 0O 
Entrails (empty) - - - 7 0 
Contents of entrails and blood - 12 O 
$17 7 


CLASS IIL. 

For Beasts of 100 to 140 Stone, fattened without Cakes or Corn. 
First Prize of Twenty Guineas, for Mr Samuel Chandler’s 
Brown Devonshire Ox. 

The certificate of Mr Chandler of Moorton near Aylesbury, 
Bucks, attested by Mr William Flowers of Hardwick, and Mr 
T. Woodman of Stone, states, that this ox was bought at Samp- 
ford fair in Devonshire, on the 28th of April 1806 (was then 
five years old); after a drift of 170 miles, he reached Moorton 
on the 7th of May in a lean state (having worked through the 
barley seeding), and was fed on grass until the 27th of October ; 
after which, his food was hay and Swedish turnips only. 

According to the return of Messrs Thomas Price & Son, of 
Kingsgate Street, Red Lion Square, who killed this ox, the 
weights were, of 


st. 


Ib 
Carcase - - - - 119 6 
Fat - - - - « 8 
Hide and horns - - o- ES 
Head and tongue - - - 4 5 
Feet <= 8 we ie  e £2 


156. 6+ 
Seconp Prize of Ten Guineas, for Mr John Westcar’s Yellow 
Hereford Ox. 
The certificate of Mr Westcar of Creslow, Bucks, attested by 
Mr John Reads, near Hardwick, and Mr Thomas Wells, near 


Whitchurch, 
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Whitchurch, states, that this ox was* bred by Mr Williams of 
Thinghill, near Hereford ; was put to fatten on the 6th of Janu- 
ary 1806, being then in fair working condition ; since which he 
ate no other food but grass, hay and turnips. 

According to the return of Mr Robert Gudgin of Bushey, 
Herts, who killed this ox, the weights were, of 
. st. Ib. 
Carcase - - 138 
Fat - - - 21 
Hide and horns 14 
Head and tongue 
Feet - - ‘ 
Entrails, &c. 1: 


197 5 
CLASS Iv. 
For Steers under Four Years Old. 
Prize of Ten Guineas, for Mr Samuel Chandler’s brindled half- 
bred Devonshire Steer. 

The certificate of Mr Chandler of Moorton, Bucks, attested 
by Mr William Flowers of Hardwick,’ and Mr 7. Woodman of 
Stone, states, that this steer was bred by Mr Chandler; came 
three years old on the 11th of May 1806; he went with Mr 
Chandler’s breeding and store-stock until the 10th of May; and 
being then in store condition, was put to fatten on grass, hay 
and oil-cakes. 

According to the return of Messrs Thomas Price &s° Son, of 
Kingsgate Street, Red Lion Square, who killed this steer, the 
weights were, of lb. 

Carcase - - - 
Fat - - - 
Hide and horns - 
Head and tongue 

Feet - - 


164 6 
CLASS V. 
For Cows which have borne three or more Calves, and have been 
‘fattened without Corn. 
Prize of Ten Guineas, for Mr Joseph Lucas’s Red and White 
short-horned Cow. 

The certificate of Mr Lucas of Rowsham, Bucks, attested by 
Mr Benjamin Aris, and Mr T. Purcell of Wingrave, states, that 
this cow bore two calves previous to 1805, and continued in milk 
until the Sth of June 1805; calved on the 18th of June, and was 

afterwards 
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afterwards milked until the 5th of January 1806, being then in a 
very lean state; she was kept on hay until May, and on grass 
from then till the 18th of August ; since which she was kept on 
hay and oil-cake. 

According to the return of Messrs Philip & William Smith, 
No. 8. Great Chapel Street, Westminster, who killed this cow, 
the weights were, of 


st. Ib. 
Carcase - - ° « 98 2 
25 0 
Hide and horns - ° « « Sug 
Head and tongue - - ~ 6 7 
Feet - - ~ - - 4 O 
Heart and lights, &c. - - 2 4 
Tripe and reed, &&. - = $s 0 
Entrails(empty) - - - 5 4 
Contents of entrails and blood 15 6 





253 O 
————— —————— 1 Mr John Westcar’s dun-coloured 
short-horned Cow. 

The certificate of Mr B. Attenbrow, of Stratton-Audley, Ox- 
fordshire, states, that this cow was bred by him ; brought forth 
a calf in December 1803, another in July 1804, and a third in 
March 1805, and was sold in March 1806 to Mr Westcar. The 
certificate of Mr Westcar of Creslow, Bucks, attested by Mr 
John Reads near Hardwick, and Mr Thomas Wells near Whit- 
church, states, that this cow was purchased of Mr B. Atten- 
brow, on the 7th of March 1806, being then in fair store condi- 
tion, and was since fed on grass, hay and cakes. 

According to the return of Mr Draycott of King’s Langley, 
Herts, who killed this cow, the weights were, of 





st. Ib. 

Carcase - - - - 179 2 
Fat - - - - - 18 O 
Hide and horns - - - sé 
Head, tongue and heart - 7 4 
Feet - - - - - $ 0 
Entrails - - - - 9 4 
230 5 

CLASS VI. 


For One-Year Old long-woolled Wether Sheep, three of one Man's 
Breed, fed without Corn or Cake. 
Prize of Ten Guineas, for Mr Anthony Lechmere’s Leicester and 
Ryeland Wethers, 


The 
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The certificate of Mr Lechinere of Rydde, near Worcester, at- 
tested by Mr Jchn Reads, near Hardwick, Bucks, and Mr John 
Terret, near Upton, Worcestershire, states, that these sheep 
were bred by Mr Lechmere, were one-year old last lanibirig-time : 
their food was grass only, until November 1806 ; since which 
they have ate a few turnips. 

According to the return of Mr Paul Giblett, No. 198, New- 
Bond Street, who killed these sheep, the weights were, of 

Sheep, No.1. Sheep, Na:2. Sheep, No.3. 
st.. Ib. st. Ib. st. Ib. 
Carcases or quarters - 14 8 14 7 1 
Heads - - - - 0 6 5} 
Fat - - -~ - 1 
Skins - - - - 1 
Plucks (heart, liver and lights) 0 
Entrails and contents én l 
Blood, and loss in killing 0 5 


Live weight (total of above) 21 34 21 5 33 G 
—_—_—————_ The Rev. Thomas Plaskett’s new 
Leicester Wethers. 

The certificate of Mr Plaskett of Weston House, near Thame, 
Oxfordshire, states, that these sheep were bred by him, were one 
year old last lambing-time ; they were grazed with others of the 
same age, at the rate of seven sheep to the acre, in the same 
pasture, from the Ist of ae to the 15th of November 1806, 
when they were removed to fresh grass, and have been allowed 
112 lib. of hay, and three bushels of Norfolk white turnips, 
sliced. 

According to the return of Mr Henry King of Newgate Market, 
who killed these sheep, the weights were, of 

Sheep, No.1. Sheep, No.2. Sheep, No.3. 
st. Ib. st. Ib. st. lb. 
Carcases and heads - 14 1 13 2 12 
Fat - - - - ] 1 6 
Skins - - - - 1 OL 
Plucks - - - 0 $3 $j 
Entrails and contents - 1 5 
Blood and loss - - ] 13 0% 
Live weight (total of above) 20 6 20 3 19 4 
CLASS VIt. 
For Twe-Year Old long-wooled Wether Sheep, three of one Man's 
Breed, fed without Corn or Cake. 
Prizk of Ten Guineas, for Mr John Edmond’s new Leicester 
Wethers. 
The 
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The certificate of Mr Edmonds of Whelford, near Fairford, 
Gloucestershire, states, that these sheep were bred by him; were 
two years old in March 1806 ; and were fattened on grass, hay 
and turnips only. 

According to the return of Mr George Fielding of Shoreditch, 
who killed these sheep, the weights were, of 

Sheep, No.1. Sheep, No.2. Sheep, No.3. 
st. Ib. st. Ib. st. Ib. 
Carcases and heads - 21 2 23 4 20 6 
Fat ~ - - 3 _¢ 2 0 3 
Skins - - - 7 I Q 2 
Plucks - - - 0 : § 0 
Entrails and contents 2 2 1 
Blood and loss - , 4 0 
Live weight (total of above) 30 2 32 0 28 1 
CLASS VII. 
For One-Year Old shart-wosled Wether Sheep, three of one Man's 
Breed, fed without Corn or Cake. 
Prize of Ten Guineas. No claimants. 
CLASS IX. 
For Two-Year Old short-wooled Wether Sheep, three of one Man’s 
Breed, fed without Corn or Cake. 
Prize of Ten Guineas, for Mr Henry King, junior, his South Down 
Wethiers. 

The certificate of Mr King jum. of Plaiston, Essex, states, that 
these sheep were purchased by him on the 9th of June 1806, 
being then in a store state, and were fattened on grass only. 

According to the return of Henry King of Newgate Market, 
who killed these sheep, the weights were, of 

Sheep, No.1. Sheep, No.2. Sheep, No.3. 

st. Ib. st st. 
Carcases and heads i2 11 
Fat - - - 5S 1 
Skins - - - ] 
Plucks- - - - ! 0 
Entrails and contents i 
Blood and loss - 0 
Live weight (total of above) 18 2 19 @ 
€LASS X. 
Lor Fat Pigs, not exceeding Two Years of age. 

Prize.of Tey Guineas, for. Mr George Dadd’s Black and White 
f ; spayed Suffolk Sow. 

The..certifigate of \Mr. dicdd.of Chenies, Bucks, states, that 
this sow was.|bged jby;hun. in Janpary.1605, brought a litter of 

OL. Vill. NO. 30, O pigs 
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pigs in March 1806; near the end of April she was spayed; and 
in May, being then in low condition, was put to feed on barle 
and pea meal until the beginning of August, since which she has 
eaten only barley meal. 

According to the return of Mr Dodd, who had this sow killed 
for his own use, the weights were, of 


Ib. 


> 


Carcase with head on ~ és 
Fat - - - - « 
Feet - - = 

Pluck - “ i ds 
Entrails and contents - - 
Blood, hoofs, hair, and loss in killing 


ae 


noe. CO 
tor oq 


Pr 


Live weight (total of above) - - 59 1 

‘This sow lost 38 lib. in weight, from the time of leaving home 
until she returned from the show, and was weighed and killed as 
above: the circumference of its fore leg was no more than 54 
inches. 

CLASS XI. 
For Fat Pigs, not exceeding One Year Old. 
Prize of Ten Guineas, for his Royal Highness the Duke of York’s 
spotted Spanish and Chinese Pig. 

Thé certificate of the agent of his Royal Highness, Mr Samuel 
Kendal of Oatlands, Surrey, states, that this pig was bred from 
a Spanish boar and Chinese sow, in the beginning of February 
1806, and was fed, for the last three months, on barley and pea 
meal. 

According to the return of Mr Edmund Coterill jun. of Vine 
Street, Gray’s-Inn-Lane, the weights were, of st. Ib. 

Carcase - - 27 0 
Head - - 1 6 
Fat - - 1-2 
Feet - - 2 
Pluck - - 4 
Entrails and contents 5 
Blood, hoofs, hair, and loss 1 


Live weight (total of above) ~- - 34 

Tuesday, 3d March 1807, a meeting of the Club was held at 
Freemason’s Tavern, Lord William Russel in the chair; 13 
members present. ‘The following gentlemen, graziers, were 
chosen Jupces of the next show, viz. Charles Gordon Gray 
Esq., Mr Thomas Barker, Mr William Harrison, and two eminent 
butchers, viz. Mr John Hand and Mr Elland. The treasurer’s 
accounts were examined and allowed; and the balance in = 
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801. 7s. 6d., was ordered to be transferred to the next year’s ac- 
ount. Thirteen gentlemen were ballotted for and elected, viz. 
—— Todd, Joseph Pynsent, John Edmonds, James Butler, 
Sir Watkins Williams Wynne, Francis Sitwell, Morris Birkbeck, 
Philip Jones Saguers, William Boultbee, George Warrener, Sa- 
muel Bayly, James Burton, and Peter Leward Wright. Ad- 
journed to Tuesday the 11th of December next, at 4 o’clock, at 
Freemason’s ‘Tavern. 

N. B.—Gentlemen desirous of forwarding the patriotic views 
of this Club, by becoming members, may signify their intentions 
to the secretary, Mr John Farey, (landsurveyor and agent), No. 12. 
Upper Crown Street, Westminster. 


cr The intimation from the Smithfield Club, respecting the 
premiums for this year, is, for want of room, postponed 
to next Number. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Letters from a Young Farmer to his Father-—Class 2d. 
(Continued from p. 93.) 

May g. My refidence with Mr Jamiefon continues to furnifh 
me with much inftruétion in every branch of rural work; and 
nothing has occurred to obftru€t or Ieffen the enjoyments repeat- 
edly expreffed in my former letters. My matter is kind and com- 
municative. My fellow fervants join in promoting his views to 
improve and inftruét me; and hitherto, the flighteft difference 
has not taken place betwixt me and any of the numerous body of 
people belonging to this extenfive and well regulated undertaking. 

Yefterday Mr Jamiefon defired me to accompany him in his 
tide to examine the winter fown wheats. The break of one hun- 
dred acres after fummer fallow, upon which grafs feeds were !ate- 
ly fown, looked aftonifhingly weil. It had been thinly feeded, 
a practice Mr Jamiefon is fond of upon well prepared ground, 
and was tillering or ftooling with the greateft vigour. The ear is 
already fully formed ; though Mr Jamiefon fays it will not come 
out of the /hot d/ade in lefs than a month. He added, .that fmut 
or black may be obferved in this early ftage,—though after the 
moft attentive invetligation the finalleft fign of that abominable 
diforder could not be difcovered. 

The field of wheat after beans appears to be confiderably thick- 
¢t feeded than the one after fallow; and the reafon affigned by Mr 
Jamiefon for the difference was, that upon a bean ftubble, the 
plants rarely gather fo freely as thofe upon a well wrought fallow 

O 2 frefh 
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frefh impregnated by manure. I noticed, however, that this field 
was green and thriving—that the blade was broad, and in mol 
places twifted fomething like a fcrew. The foil is a heavy loam, 
which Mr Jamiefon fays is better calculated for carrymg fupe. 
rior crops, both as to quantity and quality, than any of the other 
varieties. 

Our lambs were handled laft week, and proved to'the fatisfac- 
tion of the butcher. He marked one hundred that are to be re. 
moved to-morrow. I think Howard faid that twenty fcore were 
fold, and that the remainder are to be weaned and hogged. They 
are going with their dams upon rich grafs, aud alfo received ruta 
baga till about the middle of April. 

Elliot has got all the turnip land crofs-ploughed, and is now 
employed at the fummer-fallow. He has already run over fome 
of the bean land with the fcraper or Dutch horfe hoe, and has 
fet apart eight horfes, and the like number of ‘men, for plough- 
ing and cleaning the bean and turnip crops of this year. The 
beft and fteacieft hands are feleGed for this putpofe, as it requires 
dexterity and attention. Of this hufbandry, Mr Jamiefon has 
promifed me a full defcription at a leifure hour. My corps have 
of late been much employed in fcouring ditches and cleaning 
hedges, on which matters Mr Jamiefon beftows much attention. 
They are thinned a little by a draft of four to Elliot for his bean 
ploughs ; and thefe were men who had been in habits of receiv. 
ing fimilar employment in former feafons. 

May 15. Hitherto I have faid nothing about Mr Jamiefon’s 
thrafhing machine, therefore fhall now communicate fome patti- 
culars concerning that noble implement, imparted by my friend 
Fairbairn, to whom the fole direction and fuperintendance of 
it is entrufted. ‘The machine is wrought generally by water, 
but has a fix-horfe impeHing power alfo added, which prevents 
every inconvenience in the drieft feafon; though, except in the 
fummer months, and fometimes in autumn, a full fupply of wa- 
ter is rarely wanting.. The outer wheel is large, and placed ona 
gentle declivity, affording the impelling power its full weight, and 
throwing off the water cleverly, without hanging on or objtrua- 
ing the velocity of the wheel by remaining in the tail dam. The 
barn or houfe in which the corn is thrafhed is of great dimenfions, 
being fifty feet in length, twenty-four in breadth, and twenty feet 
in height of fide-walls above the lower floor, which gives a large 
ftowage for thrafhed corn and offal, till time is allowed for clean- 
ing the whole by hand-fanners for the market. ‘This is a conve- 
nience, I am told, too much ‘neglected in all the original houfes; 
and, owing to the want of it, thrafhing muft often be given up, 
till the offal or droke is arranged and put in lefs bulk. Iam * 

form 
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formed that with wmd machines, the want of barn room has been 
found a ferious difadvantage, as often the impelling power is loft 
before matters can be put in order for ufing it. But to return from 
this digrefion. ‘The drum of Mr Jamiefon’s machine is three 
feet in diameter, five feet in length, armed with four fcutchers 
or beaters, and moves with the velocity of 2400 feet per minute. 
‘To work this machine in a complete ftyle, two men are required 
tofeed the rollers; three girls or boys to open the fheaves, and 
hand them to the thrafhing board; the fame number of women 
to riddle the grain in the under apartment, and four men to re- 
move and ftack the ftraw. Generally a woman alfo is employed 
to clean the chaff-houfe and keep the offal in order. ‘Phe corn is 
brought to the barn as wanted, by two one-horfe carts clofely 
boarded. ‘Thefe ufually have full employment; and as a man is 
required to caft or take down the ftack, altogether fixteen hands 
and two horfes are employed; though, in point of fa, the 
wages of two men and three girls can only be charged againft the 
machine, becaufe the work of the others would have been equal- 
ly called for, had the grain been thrathed in the old way by 
flails. 

The faving to the owner, when fuch machines are employed, 
muft, even in the firft inftance, be confiderable; and, when the 
perfect way in which the grain is feparated from the ftraw is take 
en into account, perhaps it may be equal to one fifth or one fixth 
of the grofs produce. Fairbairn maintains that the faving is 
gteateft upon wheat, which formerly, when hand flails were ufed, 
was with every attention fcldom thrathed clean, efpecially in cold 
raw feafons. He adds, that one hundred bolls, or fifty quarters 
of wheat may be thraihed in a day of eight hours, unlefs the 
grain has been floomed or mildewed; and that with oats a {til 
gteater quantity may be turned out. As the machine is provided 
with two pair of fannere, the grain is, in many cafes, fit for mar- 
ket after being once riddled; but the ufual cuftom is to run it 
again through hand fanners, Mr Jamiefon being very nice in the 
drefling of his grain that is to be marketed. 

May 20. Yefterday and to-day ten ucres of the turnip break 
were fown with ruta baga or Swedifh turnip for late {pring food. 
The heavieft part of the break was felected for this purpofe, Mr 
Jamiefon being of opinion, that a ttrong loam, if incumbent on a 
dry bottom, is better calculated for ruta baga than lighter foils. 
The ground had got three ploughings, was harrowed, rolled 
and hand-picked, till it was perfectly reduced, and free of root 
weeds, when it was formed into drills with 27-inch intervals 
bya bout of the plough. Into the interval of thefe drills plenty of 
dung was depofited, (Mr Jamiefon fays that ruta baga requires 
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almoft double the quantity of dung that is fufficient for common 
turnips); after which the drills were {plit, and the dung complete- 
ly covered, when the feed-barrow was run upon the top, which 
finifhed the operation. 

Mr Jamiefon mentioned two particulars which deferve atten. 
tion when ruta baga is fown. 1/7, That, in forming drills, the 
plough ought to go deeper than when common turnips are intend- 
ed, foas a proper bed may be made for the extra quantity of 
dung given, otherwife it will not be fufficiently covered. adh, 
That early fowing is advantageous, fo as the root may have time 
to arrive at maturity. He added, that ruta baga is a dull grow- 
ing plant, making flow progrefs in its paflage ; and that, if the 
field yellow turnip maintain its charaéter, he is not fure but he 
will abandon the culture of ruta baga altogether. 

‘The remainder of the break intended for turnips (go acres) is 
in a forward flate of preparation, and is now harrowed down to 
procure the vegetation of annual weeds. ‘The plain fummer-fal- 
low break is crofs-ploughed, and receiving the full advantage of 
the prefent dry weather. I prefume it will lye in this ftate till 
the turnip feed is over; though Elliot fays, if a fhower comes 
foon, he will give it a trimming with his harrows, fo as the root 
weeds may be loofened, and the growth of annuals forwarded. 
My fquad, now reduced to fix men, are turning dunghills from 
morning to night, except when detached for incidental purpofes. 

May 27. Mr Jamiefon has juft furnifhed me with a circunt 
ftantial detail of his bean hufbandry ; fome particulars of which 
mutt be interefting to you. According to his mode of cropping, 
this plant generally follows oats after grafs, when the land may 
be fuppofed to be in good condition. He firft begins by giving it 
a crofs-furrow, which is taken as deep as the foil will allow. The 
field is then completely water-furrowed; the end-furrows and gaw- 
furrows being digged with the fpade, in which fituation it is left 
for the winter. ‘The moment that the ground can be worked in 
the fpring, he harrows it according to circumftances, but never 
breaks down, too much at once, in cafe a change of weather 
Should enfue. The plougns are then entered, and one drill-bar- 
row allotted to every three ploughs. By taking a nine-inch fur- 
tow, and running the barrow after the third plough, an interval 
betwixt the rows of 27 inches is left; and fuch an interval he 
thinks fully adequate~tor admitting horfe hoes of every defcrip- 
tion.” About fourteen days after fowing, the ground is harrowed 
and water-furrowed; and in ‘this {tate it remains till the young 
plants are fairly above the furface, when the Dutch hoe or {craper 
is employed, as formerly mentioned. 

‘This is the mode of planting beans hitherto exercifed by Mr 
Jamiefon, but he has it in contemplation to change it in an effen- 
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tial branch, which, in favourable feafens, mult undoubtedly be 
beneficial. Inftead of fowing with ¢he firit {pring-furrow, ft 
being taken ebb, does little more than cover the feed, he mean 
to give the ground a fecond deep ploughing in a contrary direc- 
tion to the firit one, afterwards to harrow it, and then to forn 
drilis of the fame widenefs, either by a fingle furrow ora bout 
of the plough. In the intervals of thele furrows he will rna the 
barrow, after which the drills will be flit out as in the turnip hut- 
bandry, and the feed covered. At a fuitable time afterwards, the 
harrows will be drawn acrofs and the ground levelled, preparatory 
to the cleaning procefs. 

It occurred to me, that the time confumed in fluting our the 
drills might be faved, were the harrow drove acrofs when the 
beans are fown; but Mr Jamiefon obviated this remark, by fay- 
ing, that a flufh of annuals was to be dreaded in fuch a cale ; 
whereas, by delaying the harrowing two or three weeks, the firit 
crop of weeds would in a great meafure be thereby dettroyed. 
The only objeétion which remains to the plan is, that in fome 
feafons feed-work may be fo long delayed as to prove injurious to 
the crop. In every other refpect, the propofed change mult be 
attended with important advantages. 

We have had a few changes of fervants at this term, chiefly 
with thofe not reckoned the belt hands, or with whom Mr Jamic- 
fon was diffatisfied. Indeed, it would appear that he poflefies 
fuch a happy knack of managing his people with judgement and 
dexterity, and at the fame time pays them fo handfomely, thar 
fervants worth the keeping tarely leave him. It is a mark of a 
good farmer, to regulate his different operations according to the 
nature of the foil in his poffeflion; and in like manner, a man of 
prudence and fagacity will at all times govern and direct thofe 
below him, according to their different tempers and capacities. 

June 3. The portion of land intended for yellow turnip is now 
feeded ; and the feveral procefles were precifely fimilar to thofe 
already defcribed when the ruta baga was fown, only that a {mail- 
er quantity of dung was given. Elliot informs me, that this va- 
riety has been cultivated here for two years paft, and that it flands 
the froft nearly as well as ruta baga. He added, that it is not fo 
fhy of growing, and may be obtained on foils where the other 
would not live. About five acres of horfe potatoes, or yams, were 
alfo planted, chiefly for fwine food, or as a fupply to the cattle 
when turnips are wanting. This may fometimes happen in a 
ftormy day; and Mr Jamiefon takes care to be provided at ail 
hands, fo as his beftial may not fuffer. 

At Mr Jamiefon’s defire, 1 accompanied Elliot a few days ago 
through the bean fields. They have all been once run over with 
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the Dutch hoe, and now the fmall turnip ploughs are employed 
to lay away the earth from the fides of the plants, and to form a 
freth ridge in the centre of the interval, which will afterwards be 
feparated and divided by a fecond application of the Dutch hoe, 
The whole formed a pleafant fight, being in fuperior otder to the 
moft of garden culture. The oat-fields are looking well; indeed 
every thing on the farm has a moft thriving appearance. 

Laft week the horfes were put upon green food, and two féeds 
of oats per day, which I learn is the praétice here, till the turnip 
fowing is over, when they are limited to one feed. One of my 
men is employed to cut the grafs, and another ties it up int bunches 
of 28 lib. avoirdupois weight, four of which are given to éach 
horfe per day. ‘'wenty cattle that got ruta baga in April and 
May, are allo carried on with clover given them at the fake, and 

they feem to be thriving well. It takes a man and two horles to 

bring home the grafs, as the field is about half a mile from the 
homeftead. The feeding of the e¢attle is in Howard’s depart. 
ment; but the charge of fuperintending the cutting and tying the 
grais is with me. I often take the fcythe by way of amufement, 
though it is rather heavy work for one of my age. Mr Jarniefon 
is rs pointed in having the grafs cut equally and clofe by the 
ground, and fays, the lower it is cut at this time, fo much the 
fafter and ftronger will the fecond crop grow afterwards. 

June to. All hands are employed about the turnip-feed work ; 
and what with ploughs, harrows, rollers, drills and catts, and the 
fillers and fpreaders of dung, a jovial number is upon the fiéld: 
but I muft defcribe things in order, otherwife you will not cém- 
prehend the nature of our operations fufficiently. 

The extent of the field remaining for common turnip is feventy- 
five acres or thereby. It had been ploughed four times over, and 
after each furrow immediately harrowed and rolled, fo as mot{ture 
might be retained. Some parts, which were rethier rough and 
cloddy, required a repetition of thefe operations; anid this was 
performed by four harrows and one roller, dtawn by two horfes. 
This left thirty-eight horfes for ploughing, earting anid fowing ; 
ahd thefe were arranged in the followimg order. 

Firf, er ploughs and fixteen horfes for forming and reverfing 
the drills, fo as the dung might be covered. 2d, Six carts and 

twelve horfes to drive out the dung, which was middened as car- 
ried out in winter, adjoining to the field. 37, ''wo drills, each 
drawn by one horfe, and fewing two rows at a time. TRis was 
the neareft divifion of the ftrength that could be made, and hi- 
therto matters have proceeded with regularity. Elliot looks af- 
ter the ploughs and drills ; Fairbairn the fpreaders ; and the load- 
ing of the carts is under my fuperintendance. 
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It is a prineipal object with Mr Jamiefon to have the drill form. 
ed, dunged, flit out and fown, as rapidly as pofhible, fo as moiiture, 
the foul of vegetation, may be preferved, upon which he fays ever 
thing depends ; of courfe, thefe operations follow each other in the 
quickeft manner. How foon that five drills were formed, which 
was done by a bout of a plough to each, the carts entered; and 
the dung being laid in {mall heaps, was inftantly feparated by ten 
fpreadets, who were divided into two gangs under the immediate 
dire€tion of Fairbairn. Four of the ploughs were then fet to 
work in fplitting out the drills, and were followed by the feed-bar- 
rows, while the other four ploughs proceeded in forming or mak- 
ing up frefh drills. ‘The carts rather prefled upon the ploughs, 
—though, by going at a long ftep, no obitruction occurred. Ins 
deed, Mr Jamiefon had, with his ufual attention, feleéted the 
ftrongefl horfes and moft active ploughmen for this department 
of the work. The carts were alfo divided into two heads, each 
having two of my fquad to fill; the remainder were lent to Fair- 
bairn, who had his corps of fpreaders made up with fome of 
Howard’s people; a fteady man was appointed for drawing out 
the dung to each head of carts, which Mr Jamiefon confiders to 
be neceflury, if you wifh the land equally dunged. Altogether, 
there were in the field 35 men, befides Eiliot, Fairbairn, and me. 
I might have included Mr Jamicton, who did not leave us for 
an inftant, but rode about the field from the beginning of each 
yoking to its conchufion, except when at breakfatt. Elhot thinks 
that feven acres were finifhed this day ; and as the carts took out 
112 loads, which was 17 te each cart, or 14 to the acre, I appre- 
hend he is not far out in his calculation. 

June 24. ‘Turnip feed is now over, having from firit to laft 
been favoured with excellent weather. The firft fown drills, 
though the weather has been dry, are fairly above ground,-—entire- 
ly owing, as Mr Jamiefon declares, to the fedulous attention be- 
ftowed on fecuring the means of vegcetition. As the feveral ope. 
fations went on from firit to laft in au uniiorm train, I hope the 
whole will be equally fueceisful, as the different departments of 
the work were nicely balanced. ‘The feed ufed is all of the globe 
kind, raifed on the farm, as Mr Jamiefon fays he will never truft 
a feedfman for a fupply, unlefs impelled by the moft urgent ne- 
cefity. The ruta baga and yellow turnip were likewite of his 
own produce; and with what he faved of thefe leeds many of 
his neighbours have alfo been fuppiied. 

Fairbairn, with a large detachment of women and boys, is at 
this time going through the bean fvlds, pulling out every weed 
from the drills to which the plough had not accefs.. The ruta 
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baga is thinned and fet out, and the yellow turnip follows. 
Fairbairn has about fifty hands, young and old, under him; 
and it is wonderful to fee with what adroitnefs many of the 
boys pu/l and fboot the hoe, and how dexteroufly they fet out 
the young plants. ‘The hay harveft is alfo commenced; and 
fix ot ny fellows are cutting away this day, and will continue, 
if the weather proves dry, till forty acres are laid on their back. 
Mr Jamiefon has enjoined me, in the moft pofitive manner, not 
to allow a fcythe to be drawn when the grafs is wet, alleging that 
fuch a flep would prove injurious to the quality of the hay. In 
the event of wetnefs, he tias direéted me to make the cutters turn 
an earth midden at the end of the grafs field, to which lime 
fhells were lately driven, fo I cannot be at any lofs, however the 
weather fhou]d turn out. 

Elliot is giving the fummer fallow break a third furrow, and 
driving lime fhells to it. He firft harrows the land, after bein 
gatered up, and draws out the lime in heaps of a barley firlot, 
or a bufhel and a half each. The ridges being 18 feet in breadth, 
have crofs furrows drawn at the like diitance, which makes them 
appear like a damboard ; and as a heap is drawn out into each 
fquare, any miftake in the application mutt be very trifling. Six 
carts are now employed at the lime, eight ploughs at ridging up the 
land, and eight horfes at the beans, which are now receiving their 
Jatt furrow; and, when finifhed, the horfe-hoes go to the ruta baga 
and turnips. A cart continues to drive grafs conitantly ; but the 
horfes therein employed are a couple of odd ones, not included 
in the regular ftrength. Notwithftanding the immenfe number 
of hands employed, I affure you that there is work at this time 
for more, if they could be procured ; but this being the bufy fea- 
fon with every farmer, a temporary fupply is not to be obtained. 

Fuly 8. The hay field is all cut, at leaft that part originally 
intended for dry food, though Mr Jamiefon fays that probably a 
few acres more may be uled in tie same way, if not needed for 
the horfes and cattle at the ftake. This, however, will not be 
determined on till the end of the month, by which time the tare 
field will be ready for cutting. Fairbairn had the charge of win- 
ning and cocking the hay. As the weather proved good, the pro- 
cefles were not difficult. It lay one day untouched after being 
cut; then was turned over; and in the afternoon of the fame day, 
put up in fmall hand-cocks, four or five of which were afterwards 
put into a fork rick; and in this ftate the hay remains till fit for 
the ftack-yard. ‘The turnip field is at hand ; fo Fairbairn’s fquad 
wrought there in the mornings and at {pare times, and was ready 
for hay work when called for, My men, not at the turnip ploughs 
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and grafs cutting, are attached to him fo long as hay harveft lafts; 
and, of courfe, I am alfo under his direétion. 

The fallow break is now wholly ridged up, and about one third 
of it limed. I underftand that one half of the break was limed 
at laft fallow time; fo the part that remains will foon be finifhed. 
The lime is to be fpread the moment the hay is ricked, which is 
to be done by my people, not otherwife engaged, and fome of 
Howard’s men; of courfe, the fuperintendance will fall upon 
me. Mr Jamiefon fays that he means to plough the lime into the 
ground with a fhallow furrow, then to harrow and lay on the 
dung, and to conclude the procefs with a feed-furrow about the 
beginning of autumn. 

It gives me pleafure to add, that Mr Jamiefon fent for me latt 
night after working hours, and inquired concerning your welfare. 
After fome other converfation, he kindly faid, ‘ George, when 
you write my good old friend your father, tell him that I am well 
iatisfied with your behaviour fince you came under my manage- 
ment, and that I will do every thing in my power to ferve you. 
Be affured, however, that fuccefs, in a great meafure, depends 
upon yourfelf. If you remain fteady, diligent and induftrious, 
there need be {mall fears entertained; but thould floth, carelefs- 
nefs or irregularity prove mafters, the iffue may eafily be foretold. 
You have hitherto fhewn an anxious difpofition to learn, and given 
proofs of your activity. Perfevere then in thofe honett endea- 
yours, avoiding idlenefs as the parent of vice, and vice as the 
fource whence every human mifery flows.’ 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Advantages of Soiling pointed out, and Objections to the Practice 
answered. 


Sir, 


IMPROVEMENT, when first attempted in any. particular branch 
of agriculture, frequently begets a jealousy with many people, 
as if the attempt proceeded from vanity in the author, or from a 
desire to appear wiser in the sight of the public than others ; and 
this jealousy shews itself, cube by starting objections to the 
plainest statement, or finding obstacles in the way of what has 
been demonstrated to admit of the easiest execution. I well re- 
collect when two-horse ploughs were first introduced, that not 
a few of those, then considered as the wisest farmers of the day, 
decidedly condemned them as unprofitable and unfit implements 
for working the ground; and yet we now see, that two-horse 
ploughs, notwithstanding the sagacious conjectures of these sages, 
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are universally used, at least in the lower districts of Scotland, 
and that the ground is much better ploughed, and nearly at one 
half of the expense, with them, than formerly, when none but 
cumbersome and unhandy implements were used. I could no- 
tice several things of the like nature, were not the instance ad- 
duced sutlicient to prove the general truth of my leading obser- 
vation. 

I am led to these remarks, from lately hearing a variety of 
cavils and objections urged against the plan recommended in your 
Work, for soiling cattle in the yard during the summer months, 
which, with a small alteration, will, in my humble opinion, e- 
ventually be found of eminent advantage to the farmer, and to 
the country. ‘The alteration which I propose is, that instead of 
roaming at large in the yard, where the weak and simple are in- 

jured and defrauded by the strong and active cattle, that the 
whole shall be tied to the stake, and there have a regul ar supply 
of food, in the same way as done to cattle on turnip, with the 
addition of water at least twice a day, which, now when farm- 
steadings are generally provided with a well in the court-yard, 
will, with the assistance of a pump, and spouts for conveying 
the water, not prove a difficult process. Soiling, in fact, may 
be considered as a most beneficial and thrifty pfactice on two ac- 
counts: 1. Because an acre of grass used in that way will nearly 
go as far in the feeding of beasts, as two acres in the common 
method of using it; and, 2. Because of the large quantity of 
rich dung thereby accumulated, which, to the corn farmer, is ait 
object of the highest consideration. It is to this last point 
that 1 mean to restrict my observations; and, surely, every 
farmer who attends for a moment to the utility of dung, es- 
pecially to the dithculty of procuring. an increased quantity of 
the article, and even to the difficulty of preparing what we have, 
will acknow ledge, that however i imperfectly the subject may be 
treated of by me, yet that none are deserving of more serious 
investigation. 

There is but a very small quantity of land in this island calcu- 
late:v for carrying full crops of corn, unless restored and recruited 
dy dung at least once in four years; but to obtain a supply to 
the w ished for extent, has almost in every instance, unless in the 
vicinity of large towns, baffled and exceeded the most strenuous 
endeavours of the occupier. Lime, marl, shell-sand, chalk, &c. 
have been resorted to as auxiliaries ; but the effects of such tend- 
ing g more to stimulate and bring into action certain principles 

ti !, than to enrich or recruit its wasted powers, 
can rarely be adyantacecously repeated ; hence it often happens, 
that 
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that the farms which at one time had received the greatest benefit 
from lime, marl, &c. are afterwards, when the operation of 
these auxiliaries had ceased, reduced to a state of the greatest 
weakness, and containing fewer powers and less strength than 
those farms where stimulants had been refrained from. I appre- 
hend that the great body of practical agriculturists will here go 
along with me, and also, that they will likely concur in another 
opinion, namely, that, had a full supply of vegetable substances, 
or manure, been at hand when these stimulants were in action, 
the issue would have been altogether different. In fact, I have 
seen many farms brought into a state something like a caput 
moxtuum by lime and marl. The soil, in consequence of these 
stimulants, produced crops till it was completely exhausted ; and 
when once brought to this pass, a generation or two may pass 
away, before it is restored to the state and condition in which it 
was originally. 

A due reflection upon these circumstances, should influence | 
every farmer.to cultivate those crops which are not only most 
consistent with his own interest in the first instance, but also best 
calculated to afford the greatest return to the soil, of food taken 
from it by these crops. ‘The most superficial observer may be 
satisfied, that, under general management, much of this food is 
given to the soil in a half-cooked or unprepared state, and that not 
a little is given which is totally devoid of every fertilizing or 
nourishing quality. The dernier resort for recruiting the soil, 
where manure cannotibe obtained, is laying it off in pasture grass, 
though, undoubtedly, the wished for benefit is slowly obtained ; 
and no wonder, when so little of what passes through the cattle 
goes to-benefit the ground: even the liquid, the most valuable 
part when .mixed with other substances, has small tendency to 
promote vegetation, but rather otherwise, when applied in its 
original state. The only proper measure for remedying these 
evils, is to cut the grass, and use it at home, which, with a due 
supply of litter, will produce a large stock of dung, as different 
in quality from what is commonly used, Pee whisky ex- 
eceds that of thydrometer proof. ‘The use of winter green crops 
in the house, has proved of essential advantage to every farm 
where it could be carried on; and were summer feeding, with 
clover, &c. executed with the like spirit, there can be no doubt 
entertained but that a similar benefit would be reaped, and that 
in a more extensive manner. 

It:-has been said, that cattle, fed in the house during the sum- 
mer months, will not thrive so well as if allowed to go at large ; 
and that their.progress in fattening will be checked; nay, that 
they -will fall, off when the grass gets hard and tough, in conse- 
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quence of being full grown; also, that a great additional expense 
js incurred that cannot be avoided, whilst, after all, much loss 
may ensue, unless uncommon attention is bestowed. I shall con- 
sider each of these objections in their order. 

With regard to the first objection, which is more plausible 
than solid, it may be urged, that cattle in the field are often ex- 
posed to more privations and “inconveniences than those kept in 
the house. What, for instance, is the effect of a scorching sun, 
which often makes the poor animals run to and fro, like as if 
they were mad or distracted; an evil to which those, either stall- 
fed or kept in the yard, are not exposed ; nor to being teazed by 
myriads of insects, which, at a certain season of the year, will 
not suffer cattle to rest for one moment in a sultry day. Besides, 
in many seasons, when the pastures are burnt up, are not cattle 
in the field reduced to the necessity of eating the withered re- 
mains of what they had formerly left as unpalateable ; whereas, 
their brethren in the house have a regular supply of ‘food, that 
has not been touched nor trode upon f ?” But as facts at all times 
are more satisfactory than arguments, however well founded, I 
may state that nine tenths of the cows kept for supplying the ci- 
ty of Edinburgh with milk, have, for several years past, been 
fed in the house, and chiefly on cut grass from fields in the 
neighbourhood, taken expressly for the purpose, and at higher 
rents than they would yield in any other way. I have seldom 
heard of any complaint for want of a succession of green food, 
even in their circumscribed situation ; and surely a farmer has it 
much more in his power to provide this succession than any 
cow-feeder. ‘The practice of soiling horses on every well go- 
verned farm, might also be cited in support of my argument, in 
which way the saving of food is acknowledged on all hands to 
be immense. It is within my remembrance, that barley for cut- 
ting green was regularly sown in all the stack-yards; and that 
this article was the only food given to cows during the night, for 
many weeks, in the summer season ; and when attending the 
west country markets, green barley in bunches was the only fare to 
be obtained for horses at these places. When the late Dr Walker 
lectured on agriculture, he once read a letter from Cumberland, 
informing hin of its being a practice in that county to cut oats 
when in a green state for their bestial, and that it was conceived 
to be a great improvement. Although I by no means recommend 
the cutting either of oats or barley in a greén state in preference 
to sown grasses, yet these instances shew a general belief that 
cutting and soiling were beneficial practices. be over san- 
guine; but to me it appears, that if feeding in the hie hehied was se- 
riously adopted, the necessity of leaving land to lye four or five 
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years in grass would be instantly superseded. I have long re- 
marked how little benefit was received from surrendering land to 
three, four, or even five years pasture; and that a crop of as 
good oats may be got from a field which had been cut in the 
preceding year, as from others of the like soil which had been 
five years depastured. In short, the only excuse that can be of- 
fered, for suffering the ground to remain unproductive for an 
length of time, must arise from the want of dung disabling the 
farmer to get forward with a more extensive sequence of corn 
crops. 

As to the fecond objection, it is at once admitted that fome ad- 
ditional expenfe is incurred under the foiling fyftem, though that 
is but a trifling off-fet againtt the favings which it produces. The 
cutting and raking cannot at the mott be ftated as exceeding eight 
fhillings per acre ; while the expenfe of carting the grafs, and at- 
tending upon the animals, cannot be more, and, in fact, is much 
lefs, than what is incurred in the feeding with turnips. Now, as 
the charges attendant upon the latter practice were never adduced 
as a, proof of its impropriety, fo, no more is fuch an objection a 
relevant one againtt foiling. The increafed quantity of dung, and, 
much more, the increafed value of that dung above what is mad< 
in the ordinary way, will defray every charge three times over, 
without laying any {trefs upon the increafed number of beftial that 
may be kept. In a word, unlefs foiling be adopted, the cora far- 
mer cannot poffibly keep live-ftock in any confiderable numbers 
through the fummer months; and, unlefs his live-ftock are numer- 
ous, he will find extenfive ploughing, in general fituations, an un- 
profitable bufinefs ; but where horn and corn are conjoined, and 

each rendered fubfervient to the other, aration may be extenfively 
executed, becaufe a fuflicient fupply of manure is provided for 
remedying the exhauftion occafioned ‘by the corn crops. 

The latt objection is, the lofs that may accrue, unlefs uncom- 
mon attention is beftowed. In anfwer to this, it does not occur 
to me, that the foiler is expofed to greater lofs than the turnip 
feeder, who now and then may have a beaft choked; even graziers 
are not without lofs when their cattle are depaftured. I confider 
that no more attention is required than to fupply the cattle in a 
regular way ; and, it is prefumed, were attention withheld from 
turnip cattle, fimilar inconveniences would be felt. An obdjedtion 
like the above, is rather difgraceful in the mouth of a farmer, 
whofe duty is to fee every branch of work regularly executed. It 
is a folid plea for lazinefs and negligence ; and that is the beft that 
can be faid of it. 

Allow me now to add fome remarks of a more general nature. 

1. Green crops and wheat are the articles which yield by far 
the 
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the greateft profit to the farmer ; and in proportion as the firft are 
extended, fo will the means be acquired for extending the other, 
The great demand for butcher-meat has increafed the demand for 
pafture-grafs, and threatens to narrow the bounds of our corn fields, 
unlefs fome other mode is reforted to for feeding cattle in a more 
economical way. ‘The fame caufe may be made to operate ina 
different way, and to promote an extenfion of corn land, inftead 
of curtailing its limits. "Were breeders and feeders better recone 
ciled to the fyftem I have recommended, the number of fat beafts 
for the market would be greatly augmented, while the increafe of 
manure thereby produced would be the mean of enlarging the fize 
of corn ficlds, and rendering them infinitely more produdtive. 
The confumption of grafs in the houfe, has the fame tendency to 
expand and increafe fertility, as heat has to produce vapour. 
Such a mode of confumption would not only occafion the ground 
to yield increafed fubfiftence for man and beaft, above what was 
gained in the ordinary way, but would render it more fertile and 
productive afterwards; for were every particle of ftraw, offal and 
grafs, carefully rotted and returned to the foil in a putrefcent ftate, 
incalculable advantages would neceflazily follow. 

2. ‘The meafures which I recommend, afford the means of car- 
rying on the procefs of fattening from the beginning of the year 
till the end of it, which is of the utmoft importance to feeders 
and the public. The lofs fuftained at particular times from a de- 
ficiency of food, is greater than many people may conceive ; and, 
in fa&t, though the evil is notorious, the extent thereof cammot 
be calculated. Were green crops of the feveral varieties to be 
cultivated proportionally with the number of beftial kept, and 
were fuch to be uniformly confumed in the houfe, the procefs of 
feeding would never be at a ftand. What with turnips, flraw 
and hay in the winter months; green kail, ruta baga and yam 
potatoes in the latter end of fpring ; clover and rye grafs in fum- 
mer ; and tares and the after-math of clover in autumn; a regu- 
lar fupply of food would be prefented. In this way, manure in 
abundance would be provided for the corn fields; and whilea 
large ftock of cattle for fupplying the butcher would be furnifhed, 
an increafed quantity of bread corn would alfo be raifed. To 
obtain thefe defirable benefits, little or nothing more is required 
than a {mall portion of time and attention from the farmer, though 
fuch a trifling facrifice has been gravely urged as a folid objec- 
tion againft the whole fyftem. 

3. Manure is the farmer’s magic wand; and the oftener that 
this wand is waved, fo much more will the fertility of his field 
be increafed. Whatever may be the pabulum or food of plants, 
whether it be oil, water, falts or gafes, the farmer need not 
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puzzle his head upon the fubje&, providing a plentiful fupply 
of manure is within his reach. He fees with certainty, od 
where manure. has been laid, luxuriant crops are produced ; 
and that fterility inftantly feizes upon the bi when manure 
is withheld, Influenced by. thefe facts, it becomes his duty to 
increafe this univerfal reftorative by every poffible mean; and 
certainly the one which is, the fubject of this paper is eminently 
calculated to accomplifh what is wanted; and, being within the 
seach of every one who poffeffes land of a moderate quality, may 
be executed with: greater fuccefs than almoft any other branch of 
improvement which can be mentioned. 

Should thefe obfervations appear worthy of a place in your 
publication, .they are very much at your fervice ; and I am yours, 


. T. S. S. 
Mid-Lothian, Feb. 26th, 1807. . 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 


A brief Statement of a Law Process concerning Fences. 
Sir, 
In. the leading,article of Intelligence in your Magazine for 
August last, you have stated the case of a farmer, who was found 
liable inghalfi the expenses necessary for repairing .a march fence, 
thongh his lease contained no such stipulation;—a decision said 
to be founded.on:what is termed the Common Law of Scotland. 
In the observations on this judgement, you say, that, ‘ were 
it to, pass, wnnotiged,. others of the like, import might speedily 
follow, sill; at, Jast. .a;common law. was actually formed, suffici- 
ently’ strong ‘to, resist, the most vigorous’ attacks ;’—a prediction, 
Sir, which: seems fast fulfilling. In fact, the.case gtated as above, 
is not the-only one, of the kind, nor does it appear to have been 
the first. In the year 1804, one, no less im@uitous, was decid- 
ed by the Judge-Ordinary of the most populous and extensive 
tounty heabrth the, Forth. .*; : 
The following is.a brief: statement of that matter. 
-o& det,theyfarm of Z.to Q, who exchanged missives with the 
factors; explanatory of the transaction, Some time afterwards, 
the factorspresented two copies of a tack for D to sign, but which 
he declined: doing, alleging, fet his. reasons, that the stipulations 
aoe Panteined, were different from those garppied in the ori- 
gibalagreement,, .Some'time afterward, A so e estate to B, 
-and: ony B's, death, Cj heirat law, sold it.to E.. D had op 
sturbe piessession of the farm.all along, and enclosed it.with.a 
Sng ifepiceof hedge and ditch. He diners mare some ditches 
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across, to serve for water courses, but without planting hedges 
on their banks, or at all designing them for fences. At the ex- 
piration of Zt years, the time agreed upon as the duration of the 
lease, E raised an action before the Sheriff against D, for not hay- 
ing the feuces on the farm of Z ina * state of proper and suf. 
ficient repair.’ D alleged, that as there was no written deed 
binding him, he was under no such obligation. -E produced one 
of the copies of tack signed by A, which D had retused to sign; 
and, as ft contained a clause binding the tenant to keep atid leave 
the ditches and hedges in a proper state of repair, contended that 
D ought to be found liable, as it evidently was under that tack 
that he had possessed the farm. E likewise added, “ But, sepa- 
rately from the lease altogether, E apprehends that:a tenant is 
bound, at common law, to leave the fences, drains and ditches 
on his farm, in a fencible and proper condition «at his removal, 
just as much as he is bound to leave the houses in a state of re- 
pair.’ In reply, D insisted that both these allegations were un- 
founded in law, and palpable absurdities. ° 

‘The following is the Sheriff’s interlocutor. 

‘ With respect to the fences, by hedges, drains and ditches, 
on the farm of Z 4 Finds it not instructed by E, that D possessed 
that farm, on the conditions appearing in the copy of a tack 
said to have been agreed to betwixt D and A, a former proprie- 
tor; and, therefore, that any claims respecting the fences on that 
farm, must be disposed of at common law: And so finds D 
liable in the expense necessary to repair stich ‘fences as shall ve 
instructed to have been on the fatm when he entered to it, or 
such as, since his entry, have been made ; and remits to the in- 
spectors to state the neat expense of repairing such fences as ap- 
pear, keeping in view the nature and construction thereof. ” 

On submitting this sentence to the’ review of the Sherifé 
Depute, he confirmed it; and it was not thonght prudent to 
earry the matter further. em mt 


' D rented another farm, Y, on the sartie’ estate; but he held 
this under a written tack, by which he was bound to ‘ keep 
good neighbourhood in eleaning df drains, and removing stag- 
nate water when necessary, and that he shall uphold the ring 
fence surrounding the farm.” Sheriff-Substitute, before 
whom an action was brought to have this clause implemented, 
gave the following interlocutor, ‘ Remits to (here ate the names 
of the senpedtangh to visit and inspect the ring fence surrounding 
the farm of Y, lately possessed by D, and to 5 
ing under their hands, so as they can make oath, whether 
same has been left by D in a sufficient condition 5 and, if not, 


© sey has is will requise to make them so," The 
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The inspectors reported 


7 

1, The ring fence on the south and west sides is in a sufficient 
condition. 

2. The north and east sides have a march ditch propetly clean- 
ed; but to make it a fence, would require L. D objected 
to his being liable in this, as he was only bound to uphold the 
fences, and keep the drains clean; not to make them fences : 
and offered to prove, that they were in the same condition in 
which he got them at entering to the farm. The Sheriff, how- 
ever, repelled the objections, and found D liable. The Sheriff- 
depute adhered to his substitute’s sentence, and D paid the sum 
awarded, rather than risk any more expense. 

As the farm Z was a wheat soil, all arable, and under the six- 
shift course, which precludes pastu ; none of the subdivision 
ditches were designed for fences, but merely water courses or 
drains ; therefore, excepting the ring fence, none of them ever 
had a hedge. The inspectors, in their statement, made one item 
for the expense necessary to repait the banks, and fill up the 
gaps in the hedges of the ring fence, and a separate one for plant- 
nga line of thorns on the bank of each of these subdivision 
ditches or drains, being no doubt of opinion, that D was not 
liable in this last article. The Sheriffs, however, seem to have 
had no doubts about the matter ; and D paid the award. 


It is not my intention, Sit, to comment at large on these de+ 
cisions, as I wish to occupy as little space as possible in your 
Magazine ; besides, the subjects are of a nature requiring no il- 
lustration. 

I shall therefore only observe, that it does not appear dis- 
tinctly what common law is. In the present case, it is not use 
and wont, as there never was a single instance of this kind, 
till lately, since enclosing began in this part of the country. If 
it is founded on any principle, it, of course, can be neither more 
not less than the decisions of a class of men, who, being appointed 
to adjust the differences which arise among mankind in civil af- 
fairs, take upon them to substitute theit own capricious opinions 
for equity or for law. But, at any rate, the farmer now stands 
in a predicament ticklish enough ; since, if his landlord chooses, 
he is not oa oe to leave all such fences as he himself may 
have made, every open drain on the farm, in a state of re- 


pair as a fence. 

The ‘who have of late combated the introduction of 

ae » it certain civil causes, into Scotland, tell us, that 

‘our habits disqualify us from having our disputes settled in that 

manner. That is, in plain terms, that either our morals are so 

depraved, or our faculties so om, as to unfit us fot con- 
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ducting our own affairs. And truly, Sir, L must acknowledge, that, 
as far as respects your humble servant, if there is anything like 
either law or equity:in these decisions, de me fabula narratur. But, 
on the other hand, although disqualified from forming. just ideas 
on such matters, I miust give it as my opinion (for iguorance and 
presumption most frequently go hand in hand), :that if the will 
of the Judge is to constitute x law of the land, itis of the ut 
most importance to the community,.'that he should be selected 
rather for his integrity and abilities, than for his obsequiousness 
to some great man or other, or propensity to do the dirty work 
of a minister of State. Lam, Sir, your most obedient, 
5 Pn, 


N. B.—The writer of the above paper was net concerned in 
the causes alluded to. 


NOTE BY THE CONDUCTOR. 


* Tre Magazine. is open to all parties, and. influenced by none; 
therefore, as in duty bound, we have inserted the above ‘ Brief 
State of a Law Process eoncerning Fences,’ which seems to have 
been determined on principles anknown, till lately, either by agri- 
culturists or legal: practitioners. ‘The names and designations of 
the parties are, for obvious reasons, kept in the back ground 
though any gentleman, wishing information thereupon, will be 
satisfied, on applying by letter, addressed‘ to the Conductor, and 
care of the publishers. ; ; 
~ After what ‘was’ said formerly, on.a-case something s#milar in 
principle, it may appear tnnecessary to urge a single word against 
the doctrine eesti broached, under which tenants of land may 
be subjected to the most grievous oppression ; but the rooted an 
tipathy which we feel against every measure of an arbitrary na- 
ture or tendency, influences us to notice a few of the conse 
uences which may flow from such an abominable source. In- 
deed, aecorfiing to the explanations now given of common law, 
a tenant cannot for a day, no, not for an hour, be sure of the 
prestations that-are ed uporhim. He knows, to be sure, 
those he undertook ‘in his lease to perform, though, alas! ac 


cording to the modern doctrine, a fresh — be imposed, 


if his landlord thinks fit, and: the Judge-Ordinary- sanctions 
‘them. It is a matter of no importance thatthe tenant was alto- 

ether ignorant of these burthens when he bargained with the 
Fandlord, and even that they are not sanctioned by the customary 
‘usage of the country. All these things are got ‘over ‘by a refer- 
‘ence to common law. But, what is this commen law ? ' We ai- 
‘Swer, with reverence, it is the Yaw'of the Judge’s .own ~— 
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anid'not'to be found either in the printed statutes, or in what some 
people consider as superior, the consuetudinary law of the land. 

Common law has hitherto been regarded as founded on cus- 
tom arid usage, and only obligatory when no written law was re- 
cognized. hete a tenant possessed without the sanction of a 
lease (a practice still too common in several places), a reference 
to use and wont was necessary, “in many cases, to ascertain con- 
tested points ; but when a°law has been made by the parties, 
when every obligation affectitig‘ether of them is distinctly marked 
out in the Jease entered ites: @ fesort to common law, or custom 
and usage, must be considefeddgan instance of supererogation. Be- 
sides, it is a maxim of legal polity, that in all transactions respect- 
ing land, no obligation is binding, unless it is reduced to writing. 
This maxim is acted upon every day by landlords, and it is an use- 
ful one ; but, that its benefits should be denied to tenants, when 
dealing with proprietors, cannot be admitted, unless it is previ- 
ously made out that both classes are not governed by the same 
laws. Such a sentiment, however, will be scouted by every one 
versant in our legal system; therefore the contrary one, that a 
tenant is bound to perfors no more to his landlord than what is 
contained in the written articles under which he held his posses- 
sion, is fully maintained. 

We are aware that, under the name of common law, some- 
thing more is often meant than is generally comprehended under 
that term ; and that equity, or the principle which ought to go- 
vern one man in his dealings with another, is substituted in its 
stead. In this way, it is said, You are not to allow my fences to 
fall down, or get into a disorderly state, notwithstanding that I 
did not take you bound to keep them up, or maintain them in 
fencible condition ; nor are you to suffer the drains or water 
courses to fill up, because I neglected to bind you to the clear- 
ance of them. All this, and much more, we have heard urged 
in favour of the law or system which we are contending against ; 
and, upon similar principles, if the tenant had a, good bargain, it 
might be urged, that he ought to pay more rent, otherwise the 
transaction was not an equitable one. But, we would inquire, 
whether it would be a valid argument, were the tenant to main- 
tain, that the prestations in his lease were too severe, and not fit 
to be performed ? We say, were he to urge such objections, 
would they be listened to for a moment? It may be presumed 
they would not ; but that, upon registering his lease, and follow- 
ing it with a short summary process, a decreet would instantly 
go out against him for performance. Surely, then, if the tenant 
cannot obtain redress or mitigation from the articlés of his lease, 
the landlord is not entitled to more favour. If the lease is the 
law to the one, so mus: it be to the other ; and if claims at com- 
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mon law, or at equity, or call it what you will, may be brought 
forward by one party; in like manner may the other act. But, 
in this way, a confusion would arise, of such incredible magni- 
tude, as would leave no man to know his exact situation ; where- 
as, by cee to the agreement of parties, and reckoning it as 
the law by which their conduct was to be judged, no serious dif- 
ference can ever arise betwixt them. 

We believe that disputes, such |as those alluded to, have as 
yet gone no further than the inferior,courts ; but we are clear, 
should redress not be obtained in what is called the superior one, 
that the business should be brought. before the highest tribunal, 
so as the law may be ascertained, and tenants informed on what 
footing they stand. At the same time, we cannot help remark- 
ing, that those Scottish landlords, who feel disposed to go such 
lengths against their tenants, are not guided by the wisest and 
most cprrect principles, nor such as will eventually prove advan- 
tageous either to the interest of agriculture, or, what may be of 
more importance to them—their own private interest. ‘Their 
conduct reminds us of the nar eee killed the goose to get all 
the eggs at once; for, surely, the rents freely offered by tenants 
in Scotland, are sufficient, without any addition from extraordina- 
ry and undefined burthens. ‘These common-law burthens, bring 
to our remembrance a story of an honest mason, who had bar- 
gained with a clergyman to repair his garden wall. When the 
wall was finished, the mason offered his account ; but the clergy- 
man insisted that his contract was not fulfilled, and that the 
churcheyard wall was included, ‘The mason replied, that he had 
not undertaken to repair the church-yard wall. Charles, says the 
clergyman, here is our agreement, and don’t you see that the 
words ‘ et cetera’ follow the agreement about my garden wall ?— 
Do they indeed ? answered the mason : I never hee before, that 
et catera meant church-yard walls, and shall take care of these 
words afterwards. 

In short, we pledge the credit of this work, that obligations, 

‘such as those alluded to, would not, in a single instance, be sanc- 
tioned or recognized by the laws of England. A statement of 
the particulars under consideration was submitted to a gentleman 
weil informed with regard to the usages and practices of that 
country ;. and his reply was, ‘ Your Scottish laws niust certainly 
differ materially from ours ; for with us, where leases are grant- 
ed, no obligation lies upon the tenant, unless it is contained in 
the instrument whereby he held possession ; and recourse is only 
had to law when the clauses thereof are ambiguous, or of un- 
certain meaning, ” 
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REVIEW OF AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS. 








Practical Agriculture, or a Complete System of Modern Husbandry, 
with the Methods of Planting, aud the Management of Live Stat. 
By R. W. Dickson, M.D. 2 vol. 4to. London, Phillips, 
1805. 


A Manvat of Husbandry, or Farmer’s ade Mecum, which 
described, in a plain and concise manner, the several processes 
of agriculture, from ploughing the ground to the period whey 
the crops raised thereon were prepared for market, is a desidera~ 
tum of magnitude. Such a treatise, to be useful, should be exe- 
cuted by one well acquainted with practical husbandry, in all iis 
bearings and ramifications ; one who disregarded theory, how- 
ever plausible, unless sanctioned by actual experiment, and who 
shunned every thing of an extraneous nature, with the same care 
that mariners do rocks and shoals, lest the design should be 
wrecked and ruined. In short, a publication of this kind should 
be suited to the time, and to the pocket of those for whose be- 
nefit it is intended ; for, if ‘extensive and high priced, the mass 
of the profession may feel small inelination to acquire knowledge 
and instruction from a source which they are too apt to contemn 
and despise. 

Such were the reflections that occurred to us upon examining 
this publication. ‘That it contains much valuable information, 
and may be useful to a certain class of people, we readily ac- 
knowledge ; but that it will be of any benefit to the practical 
farmer, we are not altogether certain. ‘I'wo ponderous quartos, 
and these compiled from almost every book hitherto published in 
Britain on rural affairs, seem too much for the mental stomach 
of the stoutest agriculturist. ‘Those who carry on farming for 
pleasure or amusement, who have plenty of time on their hand, 
and plenty of money in their. pocket, may perhaps taste and re- 
lish the food presented ; but,the sedate practical farmer, whose 
time is precious, and whose desire for reading rarely exceeds the 
limits of a newspaper, or a magazine at most, must. be gratified, 
with more simple and less expensive fare. ‘Lo.men of. this des, 
scription, the task of perusing this Complete System of Husbandry, 
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would perhaps appear a greater burden, than that of summer-fallow. 
ing a ficld of the’strongest clay soil. Indeed, the latter might yield 
an ample return for trouble bestowed ; whereas, it is a dubious 
point, whether, with them, the other would. be ranked in any o- 
ther light than as adding to the original outlay. What was too 
large for the memory and the pocket, would, without loss of time, 
be consigned to the shelf, where it might remain unnoticed and 
neglected. 

So much for our general opinion of this extensive and multifa- 
rious work. It is, Toweres but doing the author justice to de. 
clare that his principles are liberal and deserving of serious consi- 
deration from the landed interest of England, who in many fespects 
seem to require line upon line, and precept upon precept, for their 
government and direction. We here allude to the introductory 
part, wherein the moral obstructions in the way of agricultural 
improvement are explained with judgment and precision. The 
work itself may be considered as a compilation, and fratned 
rather in a discordant way, as shall afterwards be miore par- 
ticularly elucidated. Still it presents to the amateurs of hus- 
bandry, who are gifted with leisure and patience, a large store 
of valuable information, though, ‘unhappily, those who are most 
in need of instruction, will in a great measure be précluded from 
the banquet. It is now time to take a closer examination. 

The introduction contains a cursoty view of the principal 
causes which have impeded the advancentent of agriculture as a 
science, togerhé with a list of those that operate against its ex: 
tension and’ improvement as a practical art. In this portion of 
the work, Dr Dickson’s good sense shines conspicuously ; ard 
he furnishes us with many judicious remarks’ concerning the mo- 
ral impediments which, at the present time, contribute to. prevent 
agriculture from arriving at perfection: On these matters we 
entirely coincide in opinion with him, being satisfied that greater 
benefit would be gained by a removal of’ moral evils, than of all 
the natural ones, numerous as they are, which the agriculturist 
has to encounter. ‘Till these moral evils or obstructions‘ are re- 
nioved, the art of agricultute will necessarily remain in a debili- 
tated state, and be prevented from making that progressive im- 
provement, which happily is daily and rapidly taking place in 
nt other art. aay 

The moral causes mentioned by Dr Dicksoti, gs operating 
against the extension and ‘improvement ‘ of agfitiilrute, may be 
summed up as follows. ‘ 1st, Commioris,’ ot those’ large tracts 
of land’ condemned by law ‘to témain in ‘a waste ‘and unpro- 
ductive state. 2dfy, Commonable property, which, in some 


gounties, comprises nearly one half of the atable latid, and, un- 
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der the existing system, cannot be made to produce one half the 
quantity of grain, or other substances; which might’ be got un- 
der improved methods of cultivation. 3d/y, The tenures under 
which a great part of the land is held, which, in many instances, 
ate not less injutious to the improvement of agriculture, than the 
circumstance of grounds being in a waste and Commonable state. 
4thly, Land held under corporations, whether civil or religious, 
as not affording the occupiers that kind of interest -and security 
which becomes the stimulus of exertion and improvement. 5thly, 
The possession of land under deeds of entail, the owners. of 
which may be viewed as mere. liferenters, and without induce~ 
ment to. expend money or improve the property incidentally in 
their possession. ‘These Dr Dickson seems to consider as mmor 
evils; but.he rates, as obstacles of 2 more powerful nature, the va- 
rious and indefinite claims that are made on land. ‘The payment 
of tithes in-kind is ranked as the chief of these, and his argu- 
ments are so much to our mind, that we cannot refrain from ex- 
tracting the whole of them. 

© The payment of tythes in kind, from its operating direétly as a tax 
on the capital and produétive labour of the farmer and land proprietor, 
as well as from ite being vexatious in the mode of its collection, is a 
meafure that impedes the improvement of the art of hufbandry im a very 
ferious degree. In the cultivation of arable farms, efpecially if the land 
be in fuch a condition as to require the expenditure of large fums of 
money in the purchafe of manure, and confiderablé labour and exertion 
in other refpeéts, in order to bring it into the ftate of producing abun- 
dant crops, its effects are experienced in the molt injurious and’ oppref- 
five manner. The effurts of the hufbaadman in this cafe have been 
“* compared to thofe of a labourer, wlio fhould make eonfiderable exer- 
tions duting the hours of relaxation throughout the day, in order that 
he might obtain a bit of fomething hot for fupper ; and when he was 
juft preparing to enjoy his hardsearned morfel, he had’ it taken away 
from him by 4 neighbour, who ftaod by idle all day, arid now came, by 
means of ai legal authority he had obtained as a reward for fome exer- 
tions of his prédeceffors, when the ftate of fociety fendered fuch a 
mode of remuneration the eatieft of any that could tlien be devifed, to 
feize that which the poor man gained by the fweat of hisbrow. Though 
the poor man is forced to give up his morfel in this cafe, it is impoffible 
for him to yield it without relu€tanee, or ever after to view his neigh- 
hour with a favourable eye. It provokes an invidious parallel to be 
drawn between the two parties, which eltranges them the more from 
each other. “Fhe confequence is, that although, in this -particular cir- 
cumftance, the one gains: juft as much as the other lofes; yet it teuds 
very little on the whole to the: emolument of the receiver ; becaufe the 
lofer fays within himfelf, fince I, canuot enjoy my-own morfel myfelf, 
I can at leait prevent my. neighbour from getting it, for nobody can 
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compel me to earn it but if I pleafe. So down he fits in indolence; 
= Png of them enjoys the blefling that might have refulted from 
1 ry: ” . 

* The {pirited cultivator may be inclined to improve his lands, as is 
frequently the cafe, even where the profit he is to derive from fuch im- 
provement cannot be confiderable ; but under fuch circumftances he 
muft conftantly be prevented from proceeding by the operation of this 
injudicious regulation : where a tenth or more of the produce arifing 
from the exertions of the improver are to be taken away, it is obvious 
that {mall returns will not anfwer; efpecially in a bufinefs where there 
is much rik from the feafon and other caufes. By this means the com- 
munity is confequently deprived of the various advantages refulting from 
increafed induftry and. augmentation of produce. By the fame fyftem 
alfo, much good land, exclufive of commons and waftes, is conftrained 
to remain in the unprofitable ftate of grafs, which might otherwife, by 
2 trifling expenditure of money, no very extraordinary degree of 
exertion, be rendered greatly more productive under proper arable ma- 
uagement. And it is likewife highly injurious, in many inftances, by 
fubje¢ting the farmer to a difgufting dependence on the tythe-owner. 

* It is evident that the effects of this meafure muft be equally detri- 
mental to the interefts of the proprietors of lands as to thofe of a¢tual 
farmers; for whatever tends to leffen the exertion and induftry of the 
latter, muft neceffarily diminith the meres of the Sanna nae in a pro- 
portion much greater than is commonly fuppofed. But they are inj 
in another way befides that of rent ; for as a tenth of the eet 
the lands is thus taken away in kind, a deficiency of manure to that ex- 
tent muift be the confequence, the difadvantages of which are now ge- 
nerally well underftood. The effet which the abolition of tythes in 
Scotland has had in promoting agricultural improvements, alfo affords a 
firong and fatisfa€tory proof of their operating powerfully againft the 
advancement of hufbandry ; for it cannot be attributed to any other cir- 
cumftance that improvements have been carried on fo much more exten- 
fively in that part of the ifland than in this. 

+ But it is not merely in ftopping the progrefs of agricultural im- 
provements that the payment of tythes in kind is prejudicial ; its effects 
are injurious in many other points of view, which it is unneceflary to 

at prefent. It is therefore a matter of the utmoft importance, 
that fuch an alteration or modification fhould be effeéted, as might ren- 
der the claims of the proprietors fecure, without preducing thofe mif- 
chievous confequences which proceed from it in its prefent form,’ I. 
xiv. xv. 

The method of providing for the poor is also pronounced de- 
trimental to agriculture,—an opinion we have long maintained. 
‘The fact is, that the poor-laws of England are not only hostile 
to improvement, but injurious to the industry of the country and 
the morality of the people. We notice that Mr Whitebread is 
attempting to cleanse the Augean stable; but apprehend his at- 

tempts, 
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tempts, however well meant, will be ineffectual to remove the 
immense heap of abuses suffered to accumulate for the long 

riod of two centuries. The true and effectual way would 
be to repeal the act of Queen Elizabeth, and all succeedin 
ones, which relate to the poor, and to enact fresh laws, which 
had their foundation on more correct principles. So long as 
support is a right, not in some measure a favour, which may 
be withheld from unworthy objects; and so long as the payers 
are not the distributors, or, which is the same thing, have no 
sufficient controul over those in office ; so long will the poor rates 
be found oppressive and vexatious. ‘The Scottish system is far 
from being perfect ; but still it exceeds in value that of the sister 
country, by as much as the English pound Sterling exceeds the 
pound Scotch. And, what is of more importance, the Scottish 
poor are in fact better supported, and more contented and happy, 
than their neighbours ; while the expense, making allowance for 
the difference of population, is perhaps twenty times greater in 
England than in Scotland. In the latter country, the temptation 
to become a pauper is not such as to make any one seek relief, 
unless when visited by rea/ distress ; whereas in England, as was 
observed by a periodical essayist many years ago, it is a more 
profitable business to beg than to work. 

The general want of proper and judicious leases is another ob- 
stacle condescended upon by Dr Dickson; but this he jystly ob- 
serves may be obviated by proprietors themselves. Were a 
stranger informed that three foutths of the land of England is 
held te tenants at will, who had no security for remaining in 
possession longer than one year, he would assuredly declare that a 
tenantry so circumstanced, would not attempt the slightest im- 
provement, further than manuring, ploughing, and harrowing for 
the current crop. Here he would he in the right ; and were he 
to add, that, laying improvement aside, there was a great hazard 
that the land would be gradually deteriorated, and at last reduced 
to something like a caput mortuum, perhaps he would not be widel 
mistaken. is deterioration, in fact, has already taken place with 
much of the English commonable land, which has been kept in a 
regular state of tillage perhaps since the days of William the Con- 
queror, where the grain crops are so trifling as barely to yield a small 
rent, and remunerate the occupiers for the trouble and expense 
of cultivating them. That the other arable land, though held in 
severalty, will in a short time become equally reduced, we are 


very apprehensive. A superficial examination of many inland 
counties will remove all doubts on this head; for, though they 
contain a treasure of old grass land, which, if broke up, would 
produce the greatest abundance of manure for the old ge 
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Jand, yet every benefit from them by the plough is generally pro- 
hibited. ‘To guard against this renovation seems a chief object 
with landlords and their stewards; though ‘sowing down with 

asses the old tillage lands, and breaking up the pastures, would 
Fe the greatest improvement that ‘could be accomplished. On 
the first part of this subject, viz. the want of leases, we are fur- 
nished by Dr Dickson with the fallowing excellent observations. 

¢ From an examination of the excellent furvéys that have lately beea 
made of the agricultural ftate of the kingdom under the dire€tion of the 
Board, it appears that by far the greateft part of the land in many 
connties is held by tenants merely at the will of their landlords, who of 
courfe may deprive them of their farms, on proper notice being given, 
whenever they pleafe ; and, in cafes where leafes are granted, they do 
not extend farther than from five to nine years, except in a very few ine 
itances indeed, in which they may be protracted to the period of nine- 
teen, or even twenty-one. And even fuch leafes as. thofe, are for the 
moft part clogged with fuch reftri€tive claufes and conditions as put 4 
itop to improvement, and confine the cultivator in methods of manage: 
ment that are frequently far from being the moft advantageous, 

© In the firit cafe, indeed, the farmer is kept in fuch a ftate of de- 
pendence as is not only highly degrading, but mufk effectually damp 
and reprefs his exertion and induftry. And the tenants uader fhort 
leafes are not in fituations much more defirable, as they cannot with 
fafety or propriety enter into any extenfive beneficial’ methods of aug- 
menting the produce of their farms, left the advantages fhould be reaped 
by others. Even a leafe of twenty-one years, in many fituations and 
under different circumftances, is not fufficient to allow the farmer to un- 
dertake improvements of confiderable magnitude, as he can neither con- 
du@ them mm the moft economical way, nor reap the full advantage of 
them. Befides; where money to any great amount is expended in thé 
beginning of fuch a term, the farmer is often, in order to indemnify 
hiafelf, where he has not a profpeét of remaining, indaced to run out 
and exhauft the land at the latter end of his kafe ; which is a prattice 
of the mof prejudicial tendency to the proprictors of fuch farms, and 
the community, as.well as the interefts of agricaltare. pot 

* It is evident, therefore, that the farmers of land fhiould in all cafes 
have fuch afecurity for the pofleffion of it as will enable them to intro- 
duce the moft improved, modes of management, and excite them to 
adopt the beft means.of improvement. The length of leafé that may 
be moft fuitable and, beft adapted for thefe important purpofes is vot 
cafily afcertained ; it ought probably to vary accordiag to the particular 
circumftances aud the nature of the improvements that are.to be carried 
into execution. In fuch leafes many claufes mutt of courfe be requilite : 
but they fhould be fuch as are plain and fimple, and fuch as may not 
too greatly déftroy the indepeudence of the farmer, but leave him much 
at liberty to follow his own ‘plans of cultivation; while they afford 
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effectual fecurity to the proprietors, by cautioufly guarding againft the 
introduétion of fuch fyflems of hufbandry as would be injurious or im- 
roper.’ I, xvii, xviii. 

On all the fubjects noticed, Dr Dickfon writes fo judicioufly, 
and with fuch a knowledge of the human charaéter, as leaves us 
only to lament that his obfervations were not more diffufe and ex- 
tenfive. We are free to fay, that it is unneceffary to expeé any 
tadical: improvement of Englifh agriculture, unlefs the obftacles 
pointed.out by him are removed, which can only be done by in- 
troducing a. new. fyftem of economy, fo far as agriculturifts are 
concerned. In fad, the very laws of the country, at prefent, are 
inimical.to improvement ; and though. proprietors, in too many 
inftances, are not without blame, yet were. fifcal obftructions re- 
moved, it ‘is: to be. prefumed that intereft, or what {ame people 
may call common: fenfe, would come into action, and, in due 
time, bring about a complete change in the Englifh rural ‘fy{tem, 
The opinions now offered we have long held ;, im, faét,,.they are 
the principles which origmated the Magazine ; and..we are glad to 
fee them fupported by fuch a refpectable authority as Dr Dick- 
for. =” ; eal 
We now come to’ the body of the work ; and here.a) field opens 
to our view of the moft extenfive bounds. ° In fact, from the: way 
and manner in Which the feverat fabjeéts: are’ treated, a» regular 
analyfis is an impracticable tafk. Had Dr Dickfon been;coritent 
with detailing his Own fentiinents, “Which we ate certain would 
have been correét, or had he uniformly given the whole’ in’ one 
perfon, we would have followed ‘hit with pleafure. But this 
mode is not adopted, the. work being converted into a kind of 
compilation, containing the aggregate fentiments of the whole 
agriculturilts of the paft and prefent age. It isin this point of 
view that ~we arraign the conduct of Dr Dickfon: He*has pre- 
fented an immenfe yaricty of opinions, fufficient to occafiott a ‘kin 
of chaos in the mind of the reader, without relieving or ¢xtrieat- 
ing him from. it at the,conclufion of each article by obfervations 
of his own. ‘The plan adopted feems, indeed, calculated! to pro- 
mote fcepticifm, and to unhinge ‘every agricultural ‘principle in 
the mind of thofe who perule’ this complete ‘body of ‘hufbandry. 
Were Dr. Dickfon’s example imitated by a clergyman, ‘it is to be 
feared that the mafs of his heare¥s would ftand ‘a fair thance’of 
fgon becoming infidels. — 

The firft volumé ‘js divided into eleven feétions. ° ¥. On im. 
plements of hufbandry. “2. On farin-houfes and offices. 4."On 
farm-cottages. .4. On enclofing ‘of land. & On ‘conftruation 
of roads. . 6. On foils. 7. On manutes. 8. On draining of Ppa 
n 


-g- Qn paring and burning. 10. On fallowing of land.” tr? 
" 4 - 
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the cultivation of arable land. It is inconfiftent with our limits 
to examine each of thefe fe€tions particularly, but we fhall endea. 
vour to give our readers fuch a fample as may enable them to 
form fome idea of the nature and defign of this extenfive under. 
taking. The fecond volume muft be delayed to a future occafion, 

The firft {eGion is on the implements of hufbandry, and is in- 
troduced by the following obfervations. 

* There is fcarcely any part of the extenfive and important {cience of 
agriculture that has received greater improvements within thefe few 
years, than that which relates to the conflru€tion of the implements 
which are neceffary to be employed. Since a tafte for the art has for. 
tunately been diffufed througi the country, and men ef t know. 
ledge and fortune have been induced to engage in it, perfons of inge. 
nujty and mechanical talents have been brought forward and fufficiently 
encouraged to exert themfelves either in the improvement of the better 
kinds of the old inftruments, or in the invention of new ones, by which 
means moré convenient and ufeful inftruments and machines have been 
provided for almoft all the various operations and proceffes that are con- 
tinually to be performed in cultivating land, and managing the different 
kinds of bufinefs neceffarily conne&ted with it. Among the variety of 
different implements which have been thus prefented to the attention of 
the agriculturift, fome, as may eafily be conceived, have appeared, that 
are evidently.guch too expenfive and complicated in their conftruétion 
for the purpofes which they are intended to ferve ; and. others, probably 
from a want of practical information in the inventors, have not been 
properly adapted to the ufes for which they were defigned ; but in ge- 
neral they have been fuch as have contributed much to the prefeat very 
improved ftate of the art.’ “I. 1. 

The different ploughs ufed in the ifland are then defcribed, but 
we may defy a tyro in hufbandry to fay which of thefe inftru- 
ments are the moft profitable ones. We thought at firft that fwing 
ploughs were to carry the day; but an extra&t from Middleton’s 
View of Middlefex nearly overturns the gong. Speer. 4 
‘Then the Staffordthire furveyor enters the field with his improved 
wheel-plough ; and, being fucceeded by Lord Somerville with his 
double-furrow one, the conteft is left undetermined. “Every other 
fartning inftrument is afterwards noticed. As to thrafhing ma- 
chines, we apprehend that the Door is unacquainted with them, 
otherwife he would not affert, ‘ that the whole expence of con- 
ftruéting a thrafhing-mill, including the fhade for covering the 
great wheel, does not at moft, in any ca/e, exceed 1001.’ He 
fegms alfo to have made a miftake with regard to the hands re- 
quired to work thefe machines. : 

Farm-houfes and offices are the fubje& of the fecond fe€tion. 
The materials here ufed are chiefly communications to the Board 
of Agriculture, whence a farm-houfe of any kind or dimenfions 


may 
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may be fketched without much trouble or difficulty. Eftimates of 
every kind of expenfe attending fuch buildings are alfo prefented ; 
but we confider the whole as hypothetical. 

The third feétion is on farm-cottages. Here, as might be 
expected, much fpeculation is hazarded; nor will this excite 
wonder, when our readers are informed, that the authorities cited 
are Lord Winchelfea, Lord Brounlow, Sir John Sinclair, and other 
eminent agriculturifts of equal refpectability. Various eftimates, 
extracted from Mr Kent’s Hints to Landed Gentlemen, are fur- 
nifhed, which we fufpeét will not be extenfively ufed. We hall 
amufe our practical readers by one of thefe eftimates, and leave 
them to fay, whether it is cottages for thofe generally called cot- 
tagers that are meant, or thofe fometimes ere&ted for town- 
gentlemen, who are not fatisfied without having their country 
cottage. 


“ BRICK COTTAGES. 

For two cottages of this kind, of the {malleft fize, his eftimate is 

this :-— 
Bricklayers’ Work. £L- &» & Le aw 

The walls 166 fquare; at 4s. 6d. per fquare 37 7 0 
Pan-tiling, with {mall-fized deal lath, and {parkled 

within fide, ten {quare and a half, at as. 2d. 

per fquare . - - 
Partitions lathed and plaftered, on each fide,’ 

with two coats of mortar, 107 yards, at 10d. 

per yard . -* oe 
Plaitering the walls, 144 yards, at 6d. per yard 3 12 
Paving with white bricks, 125 yards at 19. 4d. 


Il ito 


> 
© 
e0 


per yard - : - - 8 6.8 
Ceiling, between the joifts, 125 yards, at 6d. per 
yard - - - . 2 6 


3 
Two ground-floor chimneys, and two fire-places 

in the chambers, and two ovens and oven-lids 9 2 
Foot-lacing in the chambers - - I 
Two flag-ftones, for the chamber chimneys ° 


Glaziers? Work. 
Sixty-nine feet of glafs, at 8d. per foot = - 2 60 
Flathings of lead for the roof- windows > 819 0 


Smiths’ Work. 
Two large cafements, at 6s. 6d. each . © 13 0 
Four {mall ditto, at 4s. each - - 016 © 


Carry forward L.tr 9 oL.81 a1 2 
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.» ..,, Broughtover . Lit 9; .0L.81 11 2 
Chimney-ironsto hang potson. = o 7. 6 
Two ftoves for chamber fire-places 2, 0.13 0 


Carpenters? Work, . 
Four tons of pollard timber, at 11. per toi 4 
Five tons of deal timber, at 21. §s. per ton It 
Nine fquare and forty feet of roofing, at gs. per 
fquare - 


Six {qvare and an half of flooting joiits} at 7s. 6d. 
per {gnare’*’  S a ty 
Six fquare of Hobring, with white-wodd deal, at 
18s, per fqmare = ‘ 
Twelve pair of dodr-cafes, at'¥si'a pair’ °- 
Twelve doors, at 4m. each “ : 
Eight windows, at 2s. 6d. each . e 
Two winding ftaircafes, at 1], 58 gach s 
Five {quare of ftud-partitions, at 6s..6d. per fquare 
Two pieces of timber to lay on the chimneys 
Two roof-windows at 6s. each =» - 
Nails; aré irons, for doors * é 
Eight window-bdards, at 18. each) ~« . 
Shelves and work to pantriesi:: > 12 
Carriage of materials, eftimated at ° ' 
Add, to make the calculationeven - - + 0 13 4 BH 


mee mos! APO H 


n 
io 


— it ; 
Cyr wsrnooecr &@ co PF NO 


COOn OO NHN He 
co000 dc ADC GON 


Thecamount of the two cottages -~ .132,0 0 


The amount of one - - i £- 66 0.0 

When on this fubje&, we cannot help remarking, that» the 
Scotch fyftem of cottages ‘is’ infinitely: preferable to the Englitl 
one, becaufé every farm inthe former country is provided with a 
number fuited to its fize, or to the number of families employed 
upon the premifes.  Iriftead of ‘expenfive Sues eventually de- 
frayed out of the property, confgquently leflening its value, de- 
cent boufes, 20 feet in length and 16 in breadth, and covered with 
pan-tyle, are erected, the coft of which rarely exceeds 301. and in 
many cafes not fo much. A cottage of this ‘defcription is fully 
fufficient to accommodate a working man and his family; and 
many of them ate kept in furprifing good order and neatnefs. At 
fame time, it deferves notice, that when once ereéted, the Scotch 
proprietor is free of future burthems ‘for ‘tefants being taken 
bound to leave their houfes in good order) at the end ofa leafe, 
the incoming, @r new tenant, for his own intereft,. takes care that 
theobtigation is “ftri€tly implemented. But the lamentable = 
» Sad 18% 6 
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of cottages in England may be traced to the poor-laws; and fo 
long as thefe remain on their prefent footing, every farmer, out of 
a icleace, will keep the evil from his door as long as in his 
power, avoiding many cottagers under him as a moft ferious evil. 
A number of families on a Scotch farm is the fource whence in- 
finite advantage flows to the farmer, whereas with our fouthern 
brethren a very different effet, under exifting circumftances, is 
neceflarily produced. 

Attempts have been made to feparate the cottager from the te- 
nant, and to place.the former under the landlord, as if that was 


to contribute to the benefit and odvantage of either party. We. 


have always confidered a meafure of this kind as highly pernicious 
to all, and beneficial to none. To emancipate cottagers from the 
controul of thofe who, ftri€tly fpeaking, are their matters, is 
loofening the bands of fociety, and fanctioning anarchy and dif- 
order amongft the working people. Affuredly none are more 
competent judges of the cottager’s abilities, than the perfons by 
whom he is employed. If a certain number of houfes are annex- 
ed to a farm, the poffeffor of that farm muft, in the nature of 
things, be better qualified to fill them with tenants, than either the 
landiord or his fteward. He has an intereft in their being induftri- 
ous and fteady ; whereas the proprietor and his fteward have none, 
except it lye in the gratification of pragmatical interference. 

Enclofing of land is treated of in the fourth fe€tion. The ad- 
vantages of enclofing are firft pointed out, and the utility of a 
general act, unfettered by tedious and expenfive formalities, is de- 
monftrated.. The different kinds of fences ufed in the ifland are 
next defcribed at great length; but it is out of our sower to ac- 
company the author in his progrefs. With regard t: a general 
enclofure aét, many people doubt whether fuch a mea: ire can be 
brought to a fuccefsful iffue. Its utility they do not deny, though 
inclined to think that a narrow jealoufy, entertained by proprie~ 
tors of old cultivated land, will ftand in the way of any general 
enactment. This may be the real reafon, for all we know, wh 
every attempt of this nature has hitherto been unfuccefsful, thoug 
it is one which cannot with decency be afligned by the moft hof- 
tile oppofer. 

The conftruétion and repair of public roads is next difcuffed. 
Good and convenient roads are of great ufe in every point of 
view, though hitherto the beft method of conftru@ling and repair- 
ing them has been too much negleéted. Irideed this is not to be 
wondered at, when we confider, that the fole direétion and ma- 
nagement of public roads has been monopolized and engroffed by 
the landed intereft, who, in nine cafes out of tet, cannot be reck- 
oned the beft clafs for undertaking fuch a tafk. In faét, the 
greateft part of road-work feems to require wifdom and know- 

VOL. VIL. NO. 30, Q greateft 
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ledge only poffeffed ‘by civil engineers; though unhappily, in our 
days, the only qualification deemed ‘neceffary is a certain extent 
of land tent. e expenfe of roads is an intolerable burthen to’ 
the public, whilft, after all, the lieges ate often imperfeétly ‘or 
inconvéniently accommodated. ; 

The direétions given on this head are chigfly extracted from 
communications made to the Board of Agricultate’ by Mefits 
Beatfon, Cumming and others; and, progeeding from ‘géntlemen fo 
well qualified, may be regarded as deferving the utmoft ‘attention. 
The following paflage is much to our mind, and, if ated’ upon, 
would prove beneficial in feveral Scottifh counties where a different 
fyftem is fathionable. 

«That roads may be conftruéted in the ridge or floping form that 
has been defcribed above, with much propriety and foccefs, ‘in varions 
fituations, there cannot be much doubt; thongh experience, which is 
probably the beft guide, would feem to thew, that the flightly convex 
fhape is not only more generally applicable, but that which admits of 
the materials being laid in the moft advantageous manner, in refped to 
the preflure and wear of heavy carriages, as well as other poiats of im- 
portance. But whichever form may be adopted, the road fhould never 
have much elevation in the middle, or be greatly rounded, only fo much 
that the water may be well and eafily taken off ; as, where either the 
one or the other is the cafe, there muft be great inequality produced in 
the preffire of carriages, by the weight being fo much thrown on the 
lower wheel, and an increafe of fridtion, from the infide of that part of 
the wheel through which the axle-tree pafles bearing too hard againft 
the feulder, and the outfide too much on the pin which confines, it in 
ite fituation ; by which the difficulty of the draught is greatly aug- 
mented, and rendered more inconvenient for the animal. And further, 
accidents are more liable to take place in conveying top loads, or fuch 
fubftances as are of a liquid nature.’ p. 162. 

Soils are treated of in the fixth fe€tion. This is an abftrufe 
fubject, on which the ideas of moft people ate arbitrary and at 
variance. Almoft every one claffifies them in the fame way, that 
is, into clay, loam, fand, gravel, chalk, peat, and foon; but hardly 
two perfons are agreed on the main diftintions betwixt each. 
Clays and loams are often nearly allied and a foil which, ftrilly 
fpeaking, is a real clay at one poner, may at another be converted 
into a rich loam, by dating a large quantity of manure poured in- 
to it. The varieties of each kind alfo approximate fo nearly to 
each other, that a confufion of ideas is occafioned when determin- 
ing their refpeCtive merits. Even the nature of the bottom, or 
fubfoil, will give a tinge or hue to the furface, which, in procefs 
of time, may make a change of the original texture and fubftance. 

The fubject of the feventh fection is of a nature not lefs abftrufe 
than that of the preceding one. We all know that rotten or de- 
cayed fubftances, applied to or mixed with the foil, will ferve z 
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enrich, and fol enablé it to carry greater creps of corn or grafs 5 
but how, or im what*way; the foil is enriched, and confequently 
enabled to producé thefe increafed crops, 'is a myftery even to the 
moft profound. philofopher. Whether the farmer is greatly in- 
terefted in fuch tefearches, may fafely be queftioned ; at all events, 
it willbe allowed, that fedulity employed in the accumulation of 
thefe rotten fubftances, ‘vulgarly called’ mariuré, is to the farmer a 
more important matter thar poffeflion’ of all the knowledge in 
chemift ened by the whole profeflors of that’ feience, regular 
or irregular, It isenowgh to him that dung will make corn grow; 
and the defideratum is to acquire the largeft poffible quantity of that 
dirty article. 

As to the means of augmenting and preferving manures, we are 
furnifhed by Dr Dickfon with the following direétions. 

* On due attention being paid to the increafe of manures and the 
modes of preferving and managing them, in a great meafure depends the 
general fertility of farms, and the luxuriance or goodoefs of the crops 
that are growa upon them. It-is therefore a matter of great intereft 
and importance for the farmer to fee that nething is wafted or thrown 
away that can poffibly be converted to fuch a putpofe. That there are 
many fubftances that may be rendered ufefyl in this way, which have . 
hitherto been little regarded by the cultivators of land, there can be 
little doubt, when the daily waite of animal, vegetable, and other mat- 
ters, that takes place in every country, from their being carried away 
by rivers, or confumed by fires, is fully-confidered. 

* Another great caufe of lofs in the produGtion of manures is from 
the want of adopting or putting in practice fuch modes of management, 
in refpe& to different fubftances, as are capable of rendering them fit for 
the purpofe of application, in the moft quick and expeditious manver ; 
for it is obvious, that if, by properly attending to fuch means, the fame 

uantity of manure can be prepared in a fhort {pace of time, which un- 
y other circumftances mult have required a long one, much increafe of 
manure may be effected, and confequently great advantages be gained 
by the cultivators of the ground. What 1s neceflary to be done in order 
to facilitate and haften the decompofition and reduction of different ma- 
terials into the proper ftates for being applied to the foil, we have al- 
ready feen to be, in fome meafure, the free admiflion of atmofpherie air ; 
a quantity of moifture fuited to the condition of the matters made ufe 
of, and a due degree of heat ; and alfo by the proper blending of ani- 
mal with vegetable fubftances, in the incipient flages, and the addition 
of lime, according to circumftances, and in proportions fuited to the 
ftate and nature of the ingredients. , 

* As the principal refource, on moft farms, for the produétion of 
manure, is the farm-yard, it fhould be conflruéted in fuch a manner as 
that every thing may with eafe and facility be converted to the purpofes 
In general one dung: flead may be fufficient; but where the fize of the 
farm is large, two or more may be neceffary, as the putrefaction of fuch 
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heaps proceeds with greater regularity and expedition, from the accefs 
of air and moifture being more free, when they are not made too large; 
and, befides, they can be more conveniently turned over or removed, 
The parts of the yard on whieh they are fituated fhould, while they are 
convenient for depofiting the dung, and other matters from the theds. 
and other offices, upon, be neither too much elevated,. fo as to caufe the 
dung to become dry, or fo greatly depreffed as to favour the flagnation 
of water upon it, and thereby deprive it of the properties moft effential 
to the promotion of vegetation. Before each of the dung-fteads: a re- 
fervoir, or bafon, ought to be made, into which not only the drainings 
from afl the different fheds and places where animals are fed or kept, 
may empty themfelves, but likewife the urine from the neceffaries, the fuds 
from the wafhhovufes, and the wafhings of the various utenfils employed 
in the family. Without thefe advantages in the conftruétion of farm. 
yards, much lofs of manure muft daily occur, from the Fiquid matters of 
fuch places continually running away, and being otherways wafted, as 
well as from their not bemg made ufe of to forward the eonverfion of 
other fubftances into the condition of manures. 

* Where thefe and fuch other fuitable accommodations as have been 
already défcribed are’ provided, the farmer will have little more to do 
than be careful in faving or providing fach matters as are fuitable for 
the purpofe, and canfe them to be properly placed and removed, in or- 
der to have them fpeedily reduced into the ftate of manure, and the 
quantity of his dung heaps thereby greatly increafed. p. 261. 262. 

We are glad to obferve, that a practice we have much at heart 
is earnefily recommended by Dr Dickfon. When we add, that 
in no other way will the ftock of manure be more effectually in- 
creafed, it may be hoped that the paffage will meet with attention. 

‘ The foiling of horfes, and different kinds of cattle, with rich green 
food, as clover, fummer-tares, and other artificial graffes, cut frefh every 
day during the fummer feafon, and placed in cribs, in the fhed, or fod- 
dering yards, the bottoms or floorings of which have been prepared and 
ftrewed with earthy materials and litter, in the manner we have already 
feen, is a practice by which great additions may be made to the dung- 
hills, as the evacuations of cattle fed in this way are very confiderable. 
It is remarked by the Earl of Dundonald, that experience only can 
teach, or warrant the belief of how few acres of ground, under the 
culture of artificial graffes, when cut green, and daily given to working 
horfes and other cattle, will faffice for their maintenance. ‘The artificial 
graffes, or plants, beft adapted to this purpofe, are, he fays, red clover, 
tares, and fainfoin. None of thofe kt plants with large fhems 
and leaves anfwer, he obferves, fo well to be depaftured as to be mown; 
not only on account of the injury they receive in being bruifed by the 
treading of cattle, but, by being conftantly cropped and kept fhort, they 
are deprived of the nourifiment which they principally receive by their 
ftems and leaves. Sainfoin is, he thinks, beft fuited to chalky or dry 
foils, and to the fouthern parts of Britain. It has often been tried 
without faccefs in the northern parts of England, and in oe 
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Winter tares have. alfo been fown, but have not been found to anfwer 
any valuable purpofe. Clover and fummer tares, therefore, fhould, he 
thinks, be the only plants of which the caltivation on a large fcale 
fhould in thefe parts be attempted; and every prudent farmer will take 
care to have a full fupply of them,—as, in the event of a fuperabundant 
quantity for green food, thefe crops are equally proper for hay. ares 
fhould always, he fays, accompany the culture of clover, te fupply the 
deficiency of herbage between the firft and fecond cuttings of the 
clover. 

¢ The quantity of manure that may-be formed in this way is, pro- 
bably, much greater than can be fuppofed by thofe who have not ac- 
tually made a trial of the method: by fome French writers it is ftated, 
that from three or four hundred fheep, kept in this mode, manure fuffi- 
cient for nearly an acre of land may be daily procured; and the ma- 
nures thus obtained are likewife afferted to be preferable to dung pro- 
cured in thecommon method. p. 266. 267. 

Section eighth is on the draining of land, wherein numerous bills 
are drawn on Darwin and Johnftone. In fhort, it appears, that 
the greater part of the latter gentleman’s pamphlet, on Elking- 
ton’s mode of draining land, is retailed without the formal ap- 
pendage of lacings on the fide. Draining may, perhaps, be efti- 
mated as the moft neceflary operation, where practical agriculture 
is carried on; for unlefs a due attention is paid to make land dry, 
ploughing can neither be executed to advantage, nor manure pro~ 
fitably ufed. 

The operations of paring and burning come next under confi- 
deration. It will be recollected by moft of our readers, that thefe 
operations are extolled by one clafs of agriculturifts as improve- 
ments of the firft confideration, while by others, and thofe form- 
ing a clafs not lefs numerous, they are reprobated as tending to 
wate and deftroy the foil wherever they are executed. ‘The opi- 
nion originally formed by us on thefe operations, and which has 
been urged more than once, is, that on rough coarfe fwards, not 
eafily reduced, paring and burning was the beit way of bringing 
their powers into action; but that, on foils which carried grafs of a 
different defcription, and admitted reduétion by the plough, fuch 
operations, atthe leaft, were unneceffary. Soils covered with rough 
coarfe grafs are naturally fitted for burning; whereas thofe of a 
more tender nature, carrying only the artificial grailes, may with 
eafe bé cultivated in the ordinary method. ‘That paring and burn 
ing will in any eafe neceflarily wafte and exhauft the foil, we 
are difpofed to confider as an unfounded notion ; though, as a 
ftimalus of no fmall power is thereby communicated, we are 
equally clear, that uulefs regular hufbandry is afterwards exer- 
ciled, the moft ferious lofs may be fuflained. Dr Dickfon’s opi- 
vion feems to be nearly fimilar. 

3 * From 
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‘ From this view* of the manner in which thé procefs of paring and 
burning may contribate to the improvement of lamd, the nature of thé 
produéts that are férmed by ‘it, and the effe&s which they produce on 
the foils, it would however appear to be a mode of cultivation moré’a. 
dapted to fome forts of land thaw others ; a8, where they aré light or thin, 
and there is much vegetable matter accumulated within the foil, wliether 
from the decay of fucceffive crops of different forts of plants, for a great 
length of time, or the répeated applications of manures, without rhet 
having much fward or coarfe vegetable produ&t:, fuch as have bee 
mentioned, growing upon the furface, it may do harm, efpecially when 
a great degree of heat“f not carefully guarded againft, and judicious 
modes of cropping introduced, by leflening the quantity of ufeful vege. 
table matter which they contain, without fupplying any thing as a com- 
penfation. But where they are more ftiff and heavy, and there isa 
thick matted {ward ae to the produétion of mofs, or covered with 
any fort of rough, four plants, whether of the grafs or other kinds), it 
mutt, when cautioufly pra&tifed, be a highly beneficial, and perhaps, in 
many cafes, an indifpenfable mode of cultivation ; not only by rendering 
them more open and porous in their textures, and reducing the coarfe 
vegetable mafs into that fort of form im which it can be réadily turned 
down and incorporated with the earthy materials, but alfo by fupplying 
a portion of faline matter that may operate ftill further in promoting 
their fertility. ‘hat thefe are the effeéts of the procefs, and the cafes 
in which it fhould be reje&ted or employed, feems evident, from the 
experience of the moft exact and careful practical agricultors.’ p, 

38. 339. , 
‘The fallowing of land is treated of in the tenth fection. Here, 
as might be expected, much variety of opinion prevails; and the 
icholaftic farmer will with difficulty afcertain, whether drilled 
crops, or the radical operation of fummer -fallow, are beft catcu- 
culated for cleaning his land, and preferving ic in a hufbandman- 
like condition. Our fentiments on thofe points are already well 
known. We think that the quantity of fummer fallow may be 
leflened or reduced by the introduction of drilled green crops; 
but that, unlefs upon foils of a fandy or gravelly defcription, 
which are incumbent upon an open bottom, the practice of fum- 
ther fallowing can rarely be diipenfed with. In no other way 
than applying it to fummer fallow, can dung be ufed to equal ad- 
vantage ; and from a continued obfervation of thofe who pradtife 
fummer fallow, we are enabled to remark, that the fize of their 
itack-yards is generally in direct proportion with the extent of land 
in the preceding year, under this radical mode of improvement. 

In this fection, Dr Dickfon pitches the’ Weft York, furveyors 
againft the celebrated Mr Arthur Young; and our readers will 
no doubt with to learn the refult of the combat betwixt thefe gla 
diators. The furveyors are well known to refpe& fummer fallow 
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as a primaty improvement, while Mr Young maintains fentiments 
directly oppofite. Let us hear what is faid by each party: 

‘Tt iB: been lately well obferved, that “ when land of a dry, gra. 
velly quality, gets foul, it may eaftly be cleaned without a plain fume 
met fallow ; as ‘crop’, fuch as turnips, &c. may be fubftituted in its 
place, which, when drilled at proper intervals, admit of being ploughed 
as often as neceffary ; whereas, wet foils, which are naturally unfit for 
carrying fuch cops, muft be cleaned and brought into good order by 
frequent ploughings and harrowings during the fummer months.” las 
deed, it is ftrenuoufly contended by the fame author, that the molt ju- 
dicious intermixture of crops upon clay foils will not preclude the necef- 
fity of a fummer fallow ; though he admits that it may go a great way 
in preventing the neceflity of its being fo frequently repeated. But an, 
other writer, whofe experience has been confiderable, while he allows 
that there is no queftion at all of the merit of fallowing when compared 
with bad courfes of crops, and who thinks, that if the hufbandry is 
not correét in this refpect, the fallowift will certainly be a much better 
farmer than his neighbours, contends that there are courfes which will 
clean the fouleft land as well as any fummer fallow, by means of plants 
which admit all the tillage of fuch a fallow. ‘ Cahbages,” fays he, 
# are not planted before June or July: winter tares admit of thtcé 
months’ tillage, if tillage he wanted. Beans, well cultivated, will’ pre- 
ferve land clean, which bas been cleaned by cabbages ; and in auy café 
two fucceffive hoeing crops are,” he thinks, “ effeCtive in giving’ pofi- 
tive cleannefs. Thefe obfervations are not,” he fays, “ theory ; they 
are practice : and it is high time that mankind fhould be well perfuaded, 
that the right quantity of cattle and fheep cannot be kept on a farm, if 
the fallows of the old fyftem are not made to contribute to their fup- 
port.” p. 362. 7 

Perhaps, it is travelling out of the road, when we presume 
to animadvert upon what is urged by Mr Young against summer 
fallow ; but the eager desire felt to promote practical husbandry 
in ali its branches, induces us to offer a single observation ‘there- 
upon. He says, that cabbages in the first year, and beans in the 
second, will effect positive cleanness. Granting the effect to be 
such as is described, it does not follow that the farmer will there- 
by be more benefited than if he had resorted to summer fallow 
in the first instance. ‘The cabbage crop may perhaps be worth 
five pounds, which certainly is a large estimate, and the beans 
worth seven pounds, making altogether twelve pounds per acre ; 
whereas, had the land been summer fallowed, and seeded with 
wheat, a return of four quarters per acre (and that is a moderate 
computation) would undoubtedly be of more importance to the 
farmer. But this is not all. A greater quantity of dung is call- 
ed for to cabbages than is usua!ly.applied to summer fallow; and 
as the cabbage is a severe scourger, it is to be feared that nearly 
the whole manure applied would be extracted in the first in- 
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stance, leaving the ground in a bankrupt and exhausted state dur. 
ing the remainder of the rotation. From this view, the success 
of after crops may be questioned ; at all events, if wheat was to 
be taken after beans, which succeeded cabbages, the richest soil 
would stand in need of additional manure before the rotation 
could successfully go forward. Under a sequence of cabbages, 
beans and wheat, the best land in the island may with facility 
be deteriorated, whilst the condition of the occupier, which is 
an important consideration, would not be mended or improved. 

The cultivation of arable land forms the last section of the vo. 
lume before us, and contains many things deserving of notice, 
had our limits permitted this article to be extended to a greater 
length. The method of warping land, as it is called in York- 
shire and Lincolnshire, being probably unknown to most of our 
readers, we cannot refrain making an extract concerning this sin- 

ular mode of improvement. 

«* The land to be warped muft be banked round againft the river. 
The banks are made of the earth taken on the fpot from the land: 
they mutt flope fix feet ; that is, three feet on each fide of their top or 
crown of the bank, for every foot perpendicular of rife: their top or 
crown is broader or narrower, according to the impetuofity of the tide, 
and the weight and quantity of water; and it extends from two feet to 
twelve: their height is regulated by the height to which the {pring 
tides flow, fo as to exclude or let them in at pleafure. In thefe banks, 
there are more or fewer openings, according to the fize of the ground 
to be warped, and to the choice of the occupier, but in general they 
have only two fluices, one called the flood-gate to admit, the other 
called the clough to let off, the water gently: thefe are enough for ten 
or fifteen acres. When the f{pring-tide begins to ebb, the flood-gate is 
opened to admit the tide, the clough having been previoufly fhut by the 
weight of water brought up the river by the flow of the tide. As the 
tide ebbs down the river, the weight or preffure of water being taken 
from the outfide of the clough next the river, the tide water that has 
been previoufly admitted by the flood-gate opens the clough again, and 
difcharges itfelf flowly but completely through it. The cloughs are 
walled on each fide, and fo con{ftruéted as to let the water run off, be- 

‘tween the ebb of the tide admitted, and the flow of the next ; and to 
this point particular attention is paid. The flood-gates are placed fo 
high as only to let in the fpring-tides when opened. They are placed 
above the level of the common tides. ” 

* Asa fort of new {oil is created by this practice, it is of but little 
confequence what the nature of the land may be, almoft all kinds being 
improved by it. It will probably, however, be the moft beneficial, in 
fuch light foils as are very open and porous, and fuch {tiff ones as are 
defeétive in calcareous matter, and which require fubftances of this kind 
to render them lefs tenacious. The beft fituation of land for perform- 
ing this bufinefs in, is when it is in the ftate of fallow; but it “ be 
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done when in that of ftubble, or other fimilar condition, and even in 
that of {ward, when the grafs begins to decline. The feafon of doing 
it is generally in the f{ummer months, from May or June, till Augutt 
or September, as at thefe times the lands not only become the fooneft 
dry, a circumftance which muft always fully take place before the pro- 
cefs of cultivation can be carried on, but the tides are lefs mixed with 
frefh water, in which fituation they are conftantly found the moft effec. 
tual. Land, when once well warped, will continue for a great length 
of time in good condition ; but, notwithftanding this, it is faggetted by 
fome perfons converfant with the bufinefs, as a better practice, to apply 
a {mall portion of warp whenever the land is in the ftate of fallow, 
which, under the arable fyftem, will be about every five or fix years. 
By this means the farmer will be more fecure of having good crops. 
The depth to which the lands are covered with the water muft be vari- 
ous, according to the differences of their levels, and the heights of the 
tides in the rivers from which they proceed. When it can be done, it 
may be admitted to the height of three or four feet or more, as the de- 
polite of fediment is in fome meafure proportionate to the height of the 
water, though the fame effeéts may be obtained from much f{maller 
quantities of water, by continuing the procefs a greater number of tides. 
Lands that have been fubjeGted to this mode of improvement, fhould 
conftantly be kept in the ftate of tillage for fome length of time after- 
wards, in order that it may be brought to a proper condition for the 
produétion of grafs.’ p. 436. 437- 

With respect to the choice of seed-grain, Dr Dickson seems 
to think as we did when reviewing Sir Joseph Banks’s pamphlet 
on the causes of mildew ; and objects to the use of diseased or 
light grain as highly pernicious. With another extract on this 
matter, we shall finish our examination of this volume. 

‘ In refpeét to the choice of feed of the grain kinds, as frequently 
as poffible, it fhould therefore be a rule with the farmer, to purchafe 
or referve fuch as is the moft full, plump, found, and healthy, of what- 
ever defcription it may be, as it is only in this way probably that crops 
of good grain can be infured. And this praétice is further enforced 
from the circmftance of its being in fome meafure the fame with plants 
as with anim.., that the produce is in a degree fimilar to that from 
which it originated. 

* But it is not merely on this principle, that fuch grain as is {mall, 
fhrivelled up, and imperfectly fed, fhould be rejeéted as improper for 
feed ; but as containing a {maller proportion of farinaceous matter, and 
being thereby, as has been feen, lefs proper for affording that degree of 
nourifhment and fupport which is neceflary to the young plants during 
the period of germination, or the firft ftage of their growth. Where 
fuch feed, as is fhrivelled up, and imperfectly ripened, is fown, in gene. 
ral but a little of it vegetates, and that which does, moitly fends torth 
plants of a weak and feeble kind, that afford only a lean and fleely fort 
of grain.’ p. 439. 440. . 
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It is now time to conclude this article with one or two general 
observations. ; 

Ist, ‘This work, as already said, is constructed on a scale tos 
extensive for the time, purse, and capacity of the common farme 
er; therefore, it occurs that the mass of agricultutists may de- 
rive less benefit from the undertaking, than otherwise might have 
‘ been expected. To them it will remain in a great measure a 
sealed book; though, had a more limited size been adopted, the 
judicious ‘instructions ef the author would im many cases have 
been vastly beneficial to inexperienced agriculturists. 

2dly, The method of arranging a didactic work, adopted by 
Dr Dickson, seems highly objectionable. We find no fauit, be- 
cause the, materials of ee have been selected; though, un- 
doubtedly, had uscfulness been studied, these would not have 
been gathered from sources in many respects heterogeneous, and 
of opposite tendency. The mind of the agriculturist, if his 
principles are not fixed, instead of being informed and instructed 
in this way, may, in fact, become unsettled and sceptical with 
respect to the several branches of agriculture, ‘whether considere 
ed as a sciénce or an art. Here we are reminded of the distract- 
ed codition of a gentleman farmer, who was rather a novice in 
husbandry, which .will illustrate sufficiently what we have in 
view. ‘Lhis gentleman had ploughed an old grass park, which, 
according to the ordinary system, was seeded with oats; but in 
the second year, the most proper management was not quite so 
obvicus. The tyro, therefore, applied for advice to a neigh- 
bouring gentleman, who farmed pretty extensively, and was di- 
rected to take turnips as a second crop. Wishing for further ad- 
vice, anothér landed gentlen:an was consulted, who possessed the 
character of being still a greater farmer, and the opinion given 
was diametrically opposite. What! said the second adviser, 
would you raise turnips on a wet bottomed soil, which, after all, 
is not reduced, nor the turf consumed? ‘Take drilled beans, 
and follow with wheat, in which way great crops may be gained ; 
wheyeas, turnips would either be an unproductive crop, or, if 
productive, would cause ruin and destruction to the soil in the 
carrying off or consuming them. The poor tyro, thunderstruck 
with these contrary opinions, exclaimed, “ Alas! alas! when doc- 
tors differ, what shall an ignorant man like me do? My situa- 
tion is like that of the ass, placed between two bundles of hay, 
and I cannot ascertain the side to which I should turn, the opi- 
nions given being cquaily weighty and cogent.” In like manner, 

wil] many agriculturists feel and reason, after examining the con- 
tra y‘doctrines given by Dr Dickson; though, had his practical 
agriculture been regulated upon correct and ascertained principles, 
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or communicated in a steady and consistent strain, numerous ad- 
vantages might necessarily have followed, which, under exist! ng 
circumstances, stand a chante of bei eing fieglecte d° and ‘overlook- 
ed. After all, much good has rarely been accomplished by c.rz- 
plete systems on any axt; but far less can be expected, w! 
system is discordant, or drawn from contradict: id ar ritics. 

Lastly, entertainin s we do, a high opinion of Di 1 Ncke 
son’s good sense and Fberal principles, we cannot bit lament that 
these qualities have been so greatly misapplied on the preset oc- 
casion. Had he extended the introdactory branch, and describ: 
at greater length, the moral evils affecting agriculture, we woud 
have followed him with pleasure, because his principles are wise 
and his judgment well informed. In our sight, the moral impe- 
diments in the way of agriculture are of greater importance than 
those which naturally atiect the art. ‘The first are eiitit ted to 
primary consideration, otherwise the last may not be successtuliy 
removed. Ina word, before the fatmer can be taught to cican, 
drain, or manure with effect, he miust be placéd ina state of 
greater security and independence, and inv ested with fuil- and 
more ample interest in the issae of every improvement ne hi- 
therto enjoyed. ‘Phe burthens affecting him ought also to be dis- 
tinctly ascertained, and not suffered in the slightest degree to re- 
main arbitrary and undefined. Were these matters sufficien ily 
attended to,—were farmers allowed to manage their owr afiairs 
with the like freedom as possessed by merchants and manufae- 
turers,—then it might reasonably be presumed, that rural im prove- 
ment would keep pace with that in other arts, and that its fal- 
lowers would gather knowledge as they proceeded. Few books 
are required to teach a trader improve ment in his professi a5 
and perhaps as few would be re quired by the farmer, was his Si- 
tuation equally unconfined and independent. Interest, the mein 
incentive of human action, would prompt both with like a 
were both placed under similar-circumstances 3 aud why tis 
powerful principle does not operate, with vigour, on the one as 
well as the other, need hardly be elucidated’ im the present ar- 
ticle, 

We omitted to notice that a very great nun! iber of well execut- 
ed plates accompany | this volume. ‘These, however, add greatly 
to the expense, without being, in our opinion, proportionally 
usefpl. 
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AGRICULTURAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Winter, in reality, did not commence till the arrival of the months 
ufually chara&terized as belonging to the {pring quarter ; and February, 
March, and the greateft part of April, furnifhed weather resuarkabh 
cold, tempeftuous, and ftormy. In feveral diftriéts, the froft was ex- 
ceflively fevere, while in others it was accompanied by heavy falls of 
fnow, which wetted the ground, and retarded feed-work confiderably. 
Over the whole ifland, vegetation was uncommonly late ; and though 
the operations of ploughing and harrowing went brifkly forward in 
many places, particularly on the eaftern coaft, yet the feed depofited in 
the foil bas feldom remained longer in a dormant and inactive ftate. 
Latterly, a favourable change has taken place ; and at this date, vegeta- 
tion proceeds with a rapidity proportioned to its former backwardnefs. 
The fequences of froft corrected the evils of a wet winter ploughing, 
and mellowed the ground in a moft complete way, without doing i 
much damage to the wheats as might have been expected. In fhort, 
the profpeét at prefent may be regarded as favourable ; in other words, 
it is greatly fuperior to what might have been looked for, previous cir- 
cumftances being duly eftimated. : 

The grain market has of late difplayed an appearance of being over- 
ftocked, and dealers have been rather fhy in making their ufual pur- 
chafes. Various reafons might be affigned why the demand has not 
equalled the quantity prefeuted, were we not fatisfied that they are 
merely of a temporary nature, and may even be removed before this 
article meets the public eye. Perhaps the extent of grain held by the 
farmer was feldom lefs at the firft of fummer than at this time, and 
when it is confidered that importations muft neceflarily be narrowed by 
the prefent fituation of affairs on the Continent, there will be {mail 
¢alife to look for full fupplies through the fummer months. After all, 
the quantity of grain in the merchant’s hand, is fufficient to do away 
every dread of {carcity through the fummer months. Oats, in our 
opinion, will be the fcarceft article, unlefs Ireland can furnith a large 
{upply. 

Te ftock, whether lean or fat, have experienced heavy fales, cee 
owing to the general fcarcity of turnips, and the late growth of . 
We do not, however, apprehend that their numbers éxceed what will be . 
called for, though, with fuch articles, the market fupply muft always 
be regulated by the extent of deep, and the ftate of the weather. Fat 
ftock may be regarded as nearly of the fame value with laft year’s ; but 
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our accounts from the breeding diftricts incline us to think that the 
price of lean cattle is confiderably reduced. Indeed the temptation to 
make purchafes has hitherto not been ftrong. Great ewes fold nearly 
as laft year, though in many cafes their condition was inferior. 

The rent of land ftill advances, and now bids defiance to every ra- 
tional eftimate. On this point, it would be fuperfluous to offer a fingle 
remark ; becaufe the renters feem to be guided by no principle what- 
ever, except a defire to be uppermoft. But if the market value of 
arable has increafed, that of grafs land has advanced in a fuperlative de- 

In fhort,; a kind of mania feems to have feized the minds of 
grafs fpeculators, not to be accounted for, and probably not to be cured, 
till the patient is weakened and exhautted by the effects of his difeafe. 
What are we to think of the conduct of thefe who confefledly loft 25]. 
per cent. of their rents laft year, and yet offered another 251. per cent. 
of advance this feafon! To fay that fuch condué is foolith, is faying 
nothing to the purpofe: another word, not in our diftionary, would 
rather be more applicable. 


§- The happinefs and profperity of a nation, depending more upon the 
wifdom of its laws, and the mode in which they are adminiftered, than 
upon any political regulations whatever, it gave us much pleafure to 
notice, in a former number, (Vol. VII. p. 380.), the refolutions offered 
to the confideration of Parliament, by that able ftatefman Lord Gren- 
VILLE, relative to the adminiftration of civil juftice in Scotland. The 
fubftance of thefe refolutions, in the fhape of a bill, was, in February 
laft, fubmitted tothe Houfe of Peers by his Lordthip ; and furely the 
contents of this bill were arranged in a more precife and diftin& man- 
ner than thofe of any one hitherto offered, either to that auguit Houfe, 
or to the lower chamber of Parliament. That fuch a bill is called for, 
we regard as a truifm; and that its enaftments are highly falutary and 
beneficial, appears to us, with the fingle exception of requiring a jury to 
be unanimous, almoft in the fame light. It is not the object of this 
work to difcufs fuch matters ; but ftill, as the intereft of agriculturills 
is involved, it becomes our duty to offer fome flight remarks thereupon, 
efpecially as the fubjeét is of a kind which mutt, lefs or more, be in- 
terefting to every one who regards either the fecurity of his own pro- 
perty, or the welfare of the public. It need hardly be added, that, 
while the great mafs of the people are altogether unconnected with the 
management of political affairs, the meaneit individual has an intereft ia 
the right adminiftration of civil juftice. In faé, liberty can only be 
truly enjoyed where jultice is impartially difpenfed : Hence the people of 
England poffefs a greater fhare of civil liberty than enjoyed by their 
northern brethren, though under the government of the fame King, 
and under the regulations and ordinances of the fame Parliament. We 
would care far lefs about the laws that are made, than concerning the 
fyitem by which they are to be adminiltered, or carried into execu- 
t 


ion, 
« That the fyftem by which juftice is difpenfed in Scotland has many 
defects, 
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defects, will be admitted by the keerie% oppofer of Lord Grenville’s. 
bill. . In fact, the fyfiem has not hitherto been» amended in a way to 

meet the {pirit of the people, or, more properly {peakinz, the changes 

which have takea place in fociety-fince it was formed, or brought into 
practice, Scotland is a countty which has more tapidly advanced in 

trade, and in improvement of everykind, withia the: lait fifty years, 

than any country in Europe; therefore, if the legal-pality of the coun- 

try las not’gained an equal fhare of improvement, 4t,..0f scourfe,; mutt 

be inadequate and unfit to match or keep up with the advances made: 
by the country in other refpe&s. Except with regatd. to ele€tions and» 
bankrupts, few alterations have been made on thedaws.of Scotland ifince 

the pertod of the union with England ; and as to the. forms and -prac- 

tices of our law courts, thee may be confidered as ftationary, and spre: 

cifely the fame as at the above memorable era. 

Now, what is propofed by Lord Greaville’s bill, but merely to re- 
concile the practice of our courts with the ftate of fociety ; or, in other 
words, to enable the former to difpenfe jultice to the. people in the moft 
fimple and economical manner? It is out of our province to inquire 
whether the Court of Seflion fhould be divided into two or three chath- 
bers ; whether there fhould be a court of review, or whether the inftita- 
tion of fuch a court would be 2a infringment of the articles of “Union, 
Thefe matters we leave to others; but the quefion concersing Jury 
trial cannot be pafled over fo flightly. This is an important fubje& ; 
but we are forry to fay, that the right is not eftimated fo highly by 
many people as we are warranted to rank it. Indeed the ufes and ad- 
vantages of Jury trial, are hardly to be recognized by thofe who are 
not in fome fhape acquainted with our fifter country, where it operatés 
in full force, and where its advantages are completely afcertained. 

In. every litigation which involves a fact, the iflue mutt be more 
corre€tly determined by a jury, than by a body-or fet of men, whofe 
minds are warped by legal prejudices, and who continually connect law 
and fa fo much together, that at laft the one:is confufed and oblite- 
rated by the other, The moft part of law difputes are of a fimple na- 
ture in the firtt inttance, and the objet contended for only gets clouded 
and dimmed in proportion with the advances apparently made to eluci- 
date or clear it up. We have feen a good deal of the law bufinef¢ of 
this country, and have at the fame time not been inattentive to what 
has gone forward amongft our fouthern brethren. The refult impreffes 
us with a firm belief, that more bufinefs may be done in England in 
one day, than poflibly can be accomplifhed in Scotland, even by the 
« model of indultry,’ in a week. The obje& of every law court cer- 
tainly is, to difpenfe juttice to the people ; but if this juffice is dif. 
penfed in a dilatory way, and at greater expenfe than neceflary, then 
the original obje¢t is fruftrated, and injuftice ie a&tually committed. 
That this is too much the cafe with our Scotch courts, no man will 
queftion, who ever had a cavfe before them ; but the fault does not lye 
with the courts, but merely with the forms and pra€tices by which their 

proceedings 
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proceedings are governed. We firmly believe, that no judges on eatth 
are more affiduous im inveftigating the truth, and more impartial in’ 
their decifionsy than our Scotifh ones; but their affiduity is .conftantiy 
counteracted by the mode of procedure with which they are hampered ; 
while their decifions, however impartial, are in many inftances attended 
with fuch expenfe to thofe who obtain them, as to difappoint the real 
objet of juftice.: We are almoft fatisfied, that a reform of the admi- 
niftration of juftice, would in reality be as great a favour to the judges 
ds to’'the péople at large, though, im the prefent ftate of parties, we: 
do not expe that this fentiment will be generally admitted, Be this. 
as it may, we are clear that-a trial by jury, in every cafe which depend- 
ed upen faéts, would be a folid improvement upon the legal polity of 
the country ; and a jury, aided by the dire&tion of a judge or judges 
upon points of law, would determine with more correctoefs ; and, what 
is of incalculable advantage, with more facility, than any bench of 
judges whatever. 

We have noticed, with concern, fome reflections thrown upon the 
people ef Scotland, as if they were unqualified, from their particular 
habits, to receive the trial by jury ; or, which is the fame thing, that 
they were not capable of acting as jurymen, or difpenfing impartial 
juftice, if called upon to aét in that capacity. In the Arf place, it 
may be fhortly noticed, that, as education is more generally beftowed 
in Scotland than in England, it may fairly be inferred, that the duties 
of the office-would at leaft be as well performed in the one country as 
in the other: And, in the fecond place, it may be ftated, that jury 
trial, of a certain kind, hae already taken place in all the low country 
diftri@s of Scotland, whereby matters in difpute betwixt man and man 
are determined in a way and manner from which no appeal can be 
taken. We here allude to the numerous arbitrations which conttantly 
occur, arid which prevail in feveral counties, fo much, as far to exceed 
the extent of bufinefs done at the Sheriff courts. Were it neceflary, 
we might alfo urge what is done in great towns by the Chambers of 
Commerce therein inftituted, by whom almoft every difference amongit 
commercial men is fettled. Such being the cafe, let us hear no more 
about the habits of Scotchmen being inconfiitent with jury trial, 
fuch opinions being either difgraceful to the country, or to thofe 
with whom they originated. If the forms of procedure in ovr courts 
are at variance with jury trial (and we believe they are), let them be 
amended and correéted in fuch a way as to meet that beneficial mode 
of difpenfing juftice ; but let not this be urged as an argument againit 
jury trial. In a word, hall juftice be delayed, and the public fuffer, 
merely beeaufe the form of procefs, deviied more than an hundred years 
ago, obftruéts and impedes a reformation? No: Form: may be eflen- 
tial to the adminiftration of jultice, or i may be the * handmaid of juf- 
tice,’ as characterized in a late pamphlet, but no particular form fhould 
for a moment be allowed to ftand in the way, and prevent juftiee being 
difpenfed betwixt man and man in the fimplet, cafieft, and moft expe- 
ditious manner. 


Lord 
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Lord Bacon fays that * knowledge is power ;’ in other words, that 
learning exalts the mind, and qualifies man for the performance of duties 
which otherwife would exceed his abilities. Some of our wife legiflators 
feem to think differently, or, more properly {peaking, are for keeping 
power to themfelves, by withholding knowledge from the great mafs 
of the people, and reftraining improvement of the human intelleét. 
We here allude to the debate on Mr Whitbread’s bill for the ereétion, 
of parochial fchools, a meafure which affuredly would prove highly ufeful 
in a country where, at prefent, education muft be purchafed at a price 
exceeding the means of the lower claffes. In Scotland, parochial {chools 
were early inftituted, at the expenfe of the landed intereft ; at them, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, may be obtained for a trifle ; and, in 
the cafe of paupers, the firft branch of education is taught gratis in 
every parifh. To thefe eftablifhments, the induftry, fobriety and fteadi- 
nefs of the Scottifh nation, has with much juftice been attributed ; and 
furely, when young people are taught the duties they owe to their God 
and to their neighbour, they muft be afterwards mucli. better qualified 
for pafimg through life with integrity and uprightnefs, than if heirt 
minds had been left uncultivated and uninformed. In fa&, the queftion 
will not bear an argument, unlefs it is taken for granted that the ac- 
tions of men are not influenced by the nature and ftrength of their un- 
derftandings, or that the mental faculties cannot be enlightened and in- 
vigorated by art or education. Were thefe opinions correét, corporeal 
qualities would be every thing, while the mental ones would be undeferv- 
ing and infignificant. But as our creed contains no fuch principles; as 
we confider the main diftin@tion betwixt one man and another to arife 
chiefly from education ; and view every perfon, whatever be his rank, ei- 
ther as perfe&t or imperfe&, according to the degree of mental culture 
beftowed, and its fuccefsful or unfuccefsful iffue ;—we fay, our fenti- 
ments being decifively in favour of a general diflemination of knowledge 
among rational beings, it becomes us to urge the utility of Mr Whit- 
bread’s bill ; becaufe, were it not pafled into a law, the whole of the lower, 
and many of the middling ranks, muft remain in ignorance, and without 
that improvement which the mind of man is fufceptible of in every 
country and in every fituation. Let it not be expected, however, that 
the full advantages of the meafure can be inftantaneoufly obtained, or 
that the lower ranks would all at once be civilized and improved, 
Thefe happy circumftances are not to be looked for during the exitt- 
ence of the prefent generation ; and it is only when another one comes 
upon the ftage of life that the benefits of the bill could be fufficiently 
recognifed. Were the bill paffed to-morrow, an immediate reformation, 
however defirable, would not be produced ; and thofe who trufted to 
fuch a refult would meet with nothing but difappointment. A certain 
period mutt elapfe before any improvement can arrive at maturity, or 
make a fuitable return for the charges of execution. This we know 
for a certainty occurs in the natural world ; and there is no reafon for 
fuppofing that the moral world is governed by different laws.—— 


= SCOT 
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Tre “Clackmannanithire ploughing match h took place i in two fields on... ) 
Lorofhill Farm, .in the parath of, Alloa,, on Saturday the 14th March... 
180 
The gtound was a lea, of part two, and part three years, old 5: 3! rb 
a deep, loam, and im good order. tol od¢ oni 

“Although the weather-had-not for fome weeks teen Broa i 
conteft, yet the morning turned opt very fine, fo as to admit the 
men to work pleafantly, and afford a cheerful ‘{cene,tovthe {pectatprag ts 

The match was intended for a competition of {kill amoag thofe.,. 9 
ploughmen, who had gained premiums on former trials; but, fagh 
length, of time had paffed fince ploughing matches were'tirft inftite a " 
in this {atall county, that fome of the ploughmen were dead, others had dT} 
removed \to a confiderable diftance from the diftrict, or betaken, them, | 
felves to other occupations ;. fo,that only 28 fuch ploughmen made their; 
appearance, which. wé¢re confiderably fewer than what we vexprtiqd.., 

After. thofe men had-drawn their lots, and taken-their feveral —e mm 
they, received ,orders.to make their furrow flices 2 inches, b y-5% 
deep. The fignals were then given, and ‘they ull flarted roget he bout, 
10 minutes before 11 0’clock. 

There: was, ftill a little freft. remaining in the ground, which rathgpim- 
peded the, work, and pytrentes it from having the polifhed appearance it: 
would ether have he Bi However, the ploughmen, made excellent, 
work, and gave univerlal fatisf ation to the numerous fastiasorn, foe. #3 
whont had come froma, confi eae diftance. 

The fides of the largeft fild were irregular, fo that ett of tHe ae 
were confiderably longer than-ethers, which of -courfe-made-a-difference 
in the quantity of ground in the’ridges allotted to each-plow ny fand 
the ridges jn the {mall field wéré folexceedingly thort, that the ‘quantity 
of ground in fix ridges War eft vires moft of the” two Hager tir rhe large 
field. ¢eceeevene 9 vies ar 

It was intended to have given the prenriams to: thofe whd thadte Pe 
bet work, in the hortcf time ; atvowing to the indifpofitivn of A 
tleman who had taken Charge 6f having the grotind “meafared, sida hy 
other arrangements niéceffary’ With that -vitw, ee ved a 
in time: The judges therefore fttended peed thie” pgotind 
work ; but as all the competitors had, at variod# tithes} ra 
the work, was fo well executed, that the Shoes fs 
clafling them’; 3 at length they ‘awarded - 

Os ‘Plonghmen, °° dl WMafltrs” Names. j 

The fl Prize to Nov 11. James Dry Ast ~ Mite Tor Beeghon 

-Thesfedoad, «J: No. 17. ¢ James Wallare.\» Stein: of ait 


b:Thiethisd, No. 4s: A. Marthal >| Philp! of shie Dela n 
The fourth, Nos; g- James Grifham’, - Ditton -» . 
» The fifths); oi Nos 4« + Jo. Paton’ «» Ditto | 


A gentleman who was prefent has favoured us-with the following ad- 
ditioua! information and remarks. 


VOL. VIII. NO. 30. R Length 


71 





gh. 20m. || 4b. 35m. 


zr. 37f. r. 37 
zr. ap e YF 


N. B. Wallace and Grisham made their furrow flices rather more than 
the 9 mches. 


_ The wfval quastity of ground of fuch a foil posed in this diftrict 
: 8 ie journies of four hours each (the furrow flice being 
deep), is three reads ;. byt this in a great meafure 


Sickie on we ah GF a Ct, 28 be feen by comparing two 
lots ploughed i in toe Secenetles ll one oe tch. ' 


: i, 3. in the|with No. 17, in 
By comparing. , .. coewsoes Large Field the Small one. 


ngth of the Ridge, . 
Oo, Of Furows,-.ceenseeee} 27 17 
0..9f, ¥ende in she Lent, » + « «- 16086 D120 
iy — agers 8 rood 

é bours, 17 min 


60 yards 


ccececece dd roads, 14 falls rood, 36 fc 
Ditto, ditt, ing hour, «..... roods, 26 fall 2 roods, 6 falls 


Tt has been nearly afcertained that each turning takes up about half 
a minute, but then it is not eafy to compute the lofs in time 
by the horfes not being able to regain at once their natural ftep. 

Te cannot be well expected, that men engaged in thefe ploughing 
mytghes, anxioufly intent on fetting aff their work to the beft aos 
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fhould beftow much attention to the pace of their horfes, or pufh them 
fo faft as they do when about their ordinary work. It is therefore not 
improbable but James Dryfdale, though he took fuch a’ length of time 
in ploughing hie lot, is yet id the cultom of making excellent work, and, 
at the fame time; of ploughing an equal quantity of ground with his 
tleighbours. 

_ ,. .. Upper Ward of Lanarkpite Quarterly Report. 

1a this high diftri@ we have had an unfavourable {pring quarter, and 
a backward feed time. The weather in March was continually frofy ; 
the confetjuences of which aré, that many farmers have {till much feeds 
work to execute; while few or none are finithed. Laft night a heavy 
fall of {now occurred, which wetted the ground, and ftopt field-labour 
of every kind. Vegetation has hitherto not appeared, whilft the ftack 
yards are mofily empty, and neither ftraw nor hay is to be procured for 
love or moneys If a change dees not foon take place in the weather, 
the diftri& will be in a worfe ftate than ever it was placed. 

Grafs parks have let about 20 per cent. higher than laft year; and de 
for arable land, take the following inftance of its matket value. Colo- 
nel Bertram of Kerfewell lately let by public roup 20 acres of ground 
for one year, and to be fowed with oats, at a rent not lefs than fifteen 
pounds Sterling per acre !——— April 17. 

Letter from Invernefs-fbire, April 20. 

* The weather in February was variable,a great deal of rain and {now hay- 
ing fallen; nor was it mich better in March, though a few pleafang days oc~ 
curred in the courfe of it. April commenced with a dreadful ftorm from 
the eaft point, which put a ftop to work of all kind, and deftroyed vege- 
tation fo effe€tually as to make gtals ground have an appearance almoft 
fimilar with the foil of ploughed freld*. The corn yards hold out toler- 
ably well, owing to the mildnefe of winter, which rendered the houfing of 
cattle not fo neceffary as ufual. 1 underftand that the Caledonian canal 
will go on brifkly this fummer. The embanketients into the fea at 
Clachnakary are faft advancing, and the locks at Muirtoun will be fhorts 
ly undertaken, the foundations being already cleared out. In fhort, the 
work altogether is a moft gratifying fight; and I hope the trade which 
may be carried on will compenfate the expences of the undertaking.’ 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

Wuen the tillage lands were ready tor the feed, about the fir of 
March @ fevere black froft fet in, which continued without intermiffion 
through the whole of that month, and the firft week of April. ‘The 
feed procefs was therefore long delayed, and-even at this date the fowing 
of oats is not finithed. hele frofte not only retarded ploughing and 
harrowing, but prevented vegetation, and occafioned the beft improven 
grafs fields to have no greater verdure than the bleakeft up-land paftures. 
After the 5th April, the weather aflumed a more favourable appearance, 
but on the 33th became as bad as ever. On the 16th the greate fall 
af {now occurred which has bappened this year, accompanied by in- 
tenfe froft, which is the more — as the lambing feafon is begun, 

2 While 
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While there’is nothing but Aerility and barrennefs in every fithdtion, 
"Phe flack yards are generally emai ~imitgauny an <n fear. 
city’ of fodder prevails. 

At the great ewe markets, prices were much the fame with thofe of 
late year. A’ fevere mortality prevailed among the hogs or youny theep 
through winter, occafioned, it is believed, by the uncommon flow of. 
foft grals at ‘the énd of autumn’ x and the mortality has been fo 
dreat a¢ almoft: to annihilate fome flocks altogether. The Cheviot breed, 
generally fpeaking, fuffered mott ; and what is furprifing, old theep fels 
dom throve hetter than’ at the time when the young ones were! fo ar 
ly cartied! off. April BY. ; 

Extra@ of a Lester from the difri& of Carrick, April ar 

¢ Tie weather, finee the commencement of the enrrent quarter, has by 
rio means been favéurable, From the beginning of February to near the 
middle of March; we have had almofteonttant ftorms, with a great deal 
of rain, hail and fnows* "For about @ aionth paft the weather has been: 
dry, with froft at night ’and morning, aidundommonly. fevere for the fea- 
fon : this allowed ‘field work” to’ go sony’ but! has cut! up vegetation, 
fo that the cattle Rave to’ depend on hand-feeding nearly as much as in 
theemiddle of witter/: Avs the weather has beer fo long dry, the beans 
and peas, and oats, have been putinte the ground» inja good ftate. 
The fallows for beaf, barley, turnip, and potatoes, have been completed, 
Grain markets are looking up; but,"in eonfequenee of the feareity of fot!- 
der; here, and chiefly in the fouth, there is a general flagnation in the 
fale of cattle. Few tales, indeed; are made ; and thofe at fuch a price 
as will not indemnify the’owner. * ¢ 

© You will be able to form the beft judgment of ‘our grain markets 
from the fiars of. the county, which were {truck about the middle of 
March ; viz. Oat-meal 11. 18: per boll of 8 ftone Dutch weight. Bear 
il. 12g per ditto of 8 Winchefter buthels. Oats, a]. 18. 6d. ditto, ditto. 
Wheat 11. 128 per bollof' 4 Winchetter bathels. Beans rl. 6d. ditto, 
ditto. Peafe ri) ditto, ditto: This, I believe, is confidered as not an 
uafeir price for either'the grower or confiumer. * ' 

Weft Stirling-fbire Quarterly Report. 

“Winter, which’ in this climate commonly {ets in about Chriftmas, 
did not arrive this feafofi till a month dfterwards. In the courfe of Fe- 
binary, we had frequent black frofts, not unlike thofe which are the 
ufual forerunners of the feverities of winter; and which often happen in 
the end of O&ober; or the beginning of November. ‘The intervening 
thaw# were introduced by a fall of fnow, which gradually changed into 
rain, and ended in a high flood. During March,. the weather became 
more moderate. ‘The ploughing, which was confiderably forwarded im 
the beginning -of that month, fuffered fome interruptions about the 
middle’; ‘and the laft ten days were fo uncommonly favourable, as to en- 
able farmers in ‘the Carfes, and the adjacent rifing grounds, to finith 
their oat feed in a‘fuperior ftyle. It was only within thefe few days 
that the weather has again {miled on the laboure of the hufbandmans 

the 
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the; ground, during the fir week of .April, heing locked up with frof 
and’ fnow, and during the fecond, being deluged with rain. The oat 
feed was begun only after that .in the elevated difirids of the county,; 
and nearly one jhalf may now be imperfectly made, asthe ground is 
there ftill fo wet as to be harrowed with, difficulty.. Lat pight (2if 
April). there has been a confiderable fall/of, fnow,, which has this morn- 
ing turned jinto.a heavy rain, and threatens to poftpone the remainder 
of feed-time fine die. 

The variable, and, in general, unfavourable weather of this fpring, 
has been uncommonly injerious to all kinds of beitial, The great de- 
preflion in the prices of black cattle, laft autumn, induced many. breed- 
ers to retain, and to winter, a confiderable part of their tock, which 
fhould have beesi then fold. As there is as yet novegetation, thefe have 
fufiersd.confiderably from the fearcity of food, apd the inclemency of 
the weather. It is impofhble yet to form an eftimate of their, masket- 
able value. There appears to be fome demand trom England. Several 
hundreds of black cattle have gone thither laft week from this county. 
The prices at which they have been bought here are flaied to be low-- 
fo low, that none has fold but thofe who, from the approach, of the 
term-day, have been obliged to employ this expedicut to procure moucy 
for the payment ofstheir rents; while every farmer of capital has pre- 
ferred delaying his fales till the feries of markers which determine the 
value of cattle during fummer, held in the beginning of Jane. in 
the weflern parts of this county, and in the adjacent diftriéts of Dem 
barton... The bad weather in the | beginning of April had, the ufual ¢/- 
fe& of haftening the lambing feafon; while the fcarcity of food readexed 
the ewes weak, their labours difficult, and dead lambs numerous. 

The markets, of late, have been gradually rifing. Fodder of all kinds 
isuncommonly tcarce. | The demand for hay in Giafgow has exhayfed 
all the fupplics in the neighbourhood ; and, after traverfing lucceflively 
the counties of Dumbarton and Stirling, has reached the weftern dif- 
tri€s of Perthfhire, On the banks of the Dortly it is bought with avidi- 
ty for that market at frow 18d. to 20d. per flone. Seed oats are fill 
bought, for the clevated diltri€s at 23s. per bol!. Meal is fold. at 24% 
per boll, aad, retailed at igd..per peck. From the great demand from 
Glafgow, where the markets have been {paringly lupplied for dome wecks, 
the price of meal will probably, cominue to rife; though the barn-yarda 
have ftill a reipectable appearance in this diftrict. 

« Wigton} (rive Luarts rly Report. 

AN open, rainy, winter has beed followed. by a-backward, cold, oad 
tempeftuous ipring. Labour is pretty well advanced, but vegetation bas 
not yet made any progrefs, though the weather at prefent ome to be 
undergoing a favourable change. This is the more anxioully wifhed 
for, as: the feareity of fodder 1s in general feverely felt, and its canco- 
Mitant evils, reduced prices, and want of demand in, the cattle trade. 
A new cattle mer kgs has jut, been ellablithed at the tawa of Newran- 
- Rewart, upon the confines of this county, a fituation admirably adapied 
R 3 for 
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for fuch an inftitution, Jt held for the firft time upon Tharfday the réth 
current ; and upwards of fifty feore of cattle are faid to have been 
fhewn upon the oceafion, A part only were fold, and thefe at low prices, 
Corn, however, is a better concern, as markets feem to be on the ad 
vance for our ftaple commodity, oats. 

The tenants of the famous Baldoon eftate have already made valt ex. 
ertions in ploughing and fowing,—fomething, it is faid, like the enter. 
ptizes of defpair; but, indeed, moderation in their mode of proceeding 
fhould not be expe&ed to anfwer the purpofe. Efforts, the moft ative 
and perfevering mutt be followed out ; for the grand crifis is in all proba. 
bility rapidly approaching, when the value of the foil will be definitively 
afcertained ; and, not unlikely, part of the evidence will confilt of the 
bankruptcy of a few farmers, as a falutary warning to their folvent 
brethren. Neither wifdom nor permanency belong to extremes. —— 


April 23. 
Aberdeenfbire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, which had continued mild and open previous to the 
date of laft report, foon after altered; and, till a week paft, all the ri- 
gours of winter have been experienced. Communication even on the 
turnpike roads, has feveral tiaies been flopped, and all the other roads 
completely blocked up, with little interval, from the middle of February 
to the beginning of April. From the 7th to the 1oth of that month, 
the fowing of oats generally commenced ; and though often impeded by 
froft at night, and cold winds and thowers of fnow through the day, 
may now be reported as finifhed on the dry lands ; but where the land is 
wet, much work remains unexecuted, while lefs yerdure is to be feeq in 
the fields than at Chriftwas. Stack-yards have been thinned, during the 
quarter, at an unufual rate ; and a very fmall proportion will remain un- 
thrathed over the fummer. Except in the Aberdcen market, where oat- 
meal has advanced about 2s. per boll, there is no alteration in the price 
of grain fince lait report. 

Vegetation being fo backward, nothing has been done, either among 
cattle or theep, in the markets that have taken place. Beef has fold at 
98. or 78. 6d. per flone, fink offal, through the {pring ; and the markets 
are plentifally fupplied. ‘The extenfive warks carrying on iw the coun. 
ty, in the making of roads, bridges, and other public jobs, ‘keep up, or 
rather increafe, the price of Jabour. This increafe is beneficial to the 
Sower ¢laffes in the firft ialtance, and certainly may be reckoned as a proof 
of the increafed profperity of the country. ‘The harbour at Fraférfourgh 
is fearcely begun ; but the great lines of road from Aberdeen to Banff, and 
trom Aberdeen to Huntly and Keith, are completed; and what with 
forming, metalling, drains, bridges, and indemnifications, they have colt, it 
13 believed, fully gool. per mile, ‘I'he canal is finifhed, and navigable to 
Tuverury ; but there is little profpect of its being extended further for 
fome time tocome. It is in contemplation to make great improvements 
upon the harbour of Peterhead 3 this and other thiogs thall be noticed in a 
future communicetion.~-— dpril 24. 


Letter 
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Since oor laft letter of ef the OT aa has been extreme- 
unfavourable for putting frags into the ground, and there is & con- 


ouiticelaly i in the wet lands, @ill to fow; confequent- 
ly the el turn out to be a very late heed-tine, '. 

‘Our market, of late, has been well fupplied with all forts of grain, 
Wheat is in great abundance, and the fale very dull. Of barley thete is a 
tolerable ftock. . Oats, and beans, and peas, are getting rather {carcer, 
and prices advancing. 

‘ Throughout the fummer no oot fuppl be old foreign wheat will be 
required ; a confiderable ftock beitig hand. “The Britith, for 
a mixture, as ufual, will be furnifhed by the, Sere.t counties, To 
Ireland we mutt look principally oa apple of et as from every 
appearance this is how getting {carce in Scotland. From, the de. 
termination of the diftillers to flop seen on the sft of June, very 
Kittle barley will be wanted till the next crop. Annexed you have & ftate 


of our markets. tate of Chal ded 
* State o ow markets, 256 

oe ie - 42% to 44s. re 

oreign Rie : . 
Scotch do. (New) ; sal pe p- boll Lintichgowthire meafure. 
Englithdo, =» + 430— 
Américan Wheat «458.4 ; 
Irih do... . qn gda bell of 240 lis. 
Irith Mealing Oats . 248.—25% do. of 264 lib. 
Do. Inferiordo, . 206.—2 16. 
Scotch Potatoe do. . 248—2 se} do. Renfrewshire meafure. 


th Potaoe .. a do. Stirlingfhire do, 
Barley . 328.— 
Scotch do. 254.—-278. & wm & 


eet oS 25e—278. do. Renfrewshire do, 


Englith Beans . . 268.—2 78. eons 
— do . + Seeoaent do CURRERe ee. 
Wess Pose + 290—24s. do. do, 
Do. Oat- . 24%.—258. do. of 140 lib. 
Fine Flour Putts oon fack of 280 lip.’ 
t. 
A cheat iia ‘ane ufval wae fown with wheat, laft autumn, 


on wheat farms in Perththire ; and the cultivation is exseaded to aauch 
light afd_mooritt aie Views. © win, Secgely, eateaione: fomh Se 
of grain would not es to age vag were in- 
cae attempt this mode of raifi wean farm produce, 
gic of tc ag a a fs re 2 

to ow it, by the favourable weather during laft feedtime. 
fir part of Yates being likewife uncommon mild and dry, even the 
late fown fields look well, wasepiiog thofe of in inferior foils, where the 
+ frotty 
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frofty nights and funny days in March have thrqwn out many of the 
lants. But our, fpring feedtime has been. lefs propitious, the weather 
Favin all along been cold or wet ;. and, i ‘igh no great. depth of raig 
has fallen, much feed’ has*been put in on 1 Lconditionea land, éfpecially 
on thin clay and moorifh foils; and on that Kind of foil'a great propor, 
tion of, oats is ftill tnfown. | Fodder is ‘not plenty, but the fearcity 
ha¥ing been forefeén at barveft, pedpletbegan to, hufband it betimes, and 
how it will ferve out the feafon. | ~"E ep lagstege 
© "A' mortality, Pteater ‘than’ ordifaty; has,” this: fpring, ‘taken place 
among: our bill fheep,, efpecially hogs. This may'in fome¢ theafure be 
accounted for by their, hot bavi “got, ito proper, condition ‘laft au- 
tumh. ’ Bor fetting that'afide, ‘when. the “feafon, happens to be tnicom. 
monly ftormy, ‘that kihd of (6ck is often bnable tb. cope with’ the bleak 
north, daft blalts of March and A pril, being atWays tach emaciatdd by that 
time’ ‘for, with; 1s, the owners of the Foret’ biebd feldom think of pro- 
viding ay kind’ of Winter or fprtag ‘food. ret aoe 
uF this breed, oe fel’ id Perch at 7d:, and beef 


Turnip-fed mutton, '6 
at 7d. to 8d. per lib. of 22 ounces. Our prices of grain’ have’ been re- 
markably fteady through: the winter’;’ wheat 388. to 40:., and . barley 
24s. It was a hhilling or two highér, till the report arofe that the dig 
tillere.were! fo: be.jeticoritiged .to “difil from fugdr and molaffes: The 
price then fell, and never has attdintd its formier rate. “As the differ- 
ence in quality of different famples 6f Our ‘dats is‘fully 30 pet cent., the 
beft criterion{ by whichitheir prict “ay be “afcertained’ is the price, of 
oat-meal ; and in Perth market chat is 18. 64. per ‘peck. --—— April, 2 sth, 

+" For firhire Dhar terlp Report. a oa ae 

From the beginning, of Febsuary to the 23c ‘current, theré ‘has al. 
moft been a continuation of art ee ‘atid fcarcely ‘any of that genial 
weather which is fometimes, experiented 9 ‘this “feafop ; fo" that, what 
has pafled’‘of “fpring 1867, ‘tnay be chara€terifed ‘as ihdre favourable for 
working the land than for. the geowth of plants. : ne 

From the great variety of foils ‘in this cobnty, ‘it may be difficult t6 
flate acctiratély when ‘the fowing of oats Became getieral, ag on Some, dry. 
lands the oat-feed ewasiaver before it éomitieficed’ on others ‘Of a di reat, 
defcription. A few fields werettown abdut the rzth of March, ‘but a 
firong froft“Preyetited, a céntinwatién oF fowing tilfabp de he (36th, 
when the fegd-tine Was peteral onf“dry Tati@é; and ‘even alent , time’ fe. 
veral farmers, 6h coll Expofed firuations, “ate not, yet fidithed: "le May 
eafily be inferred, from the told’ fate “of the weather, that ve etaton 
had "been flow s"fo"Hudk fo, “that braird on’ rhe’ fié day fordiér fietlon- 
rolind. 


¢d'48'fown ‘on’ the pe is but" juft appearing’ abo 
The Back wardtiefs of the weather fas, however, been, in % egret, 
competifated for, by the fine Wate'the lahd’ had been reduced 3 By the 


ruceffes have 

beett Yor in see mitt effeciall "eeecutea,” The fowtig' Of Barley’ is 
jut commbncings add, iP THE weather is favourable, will be’ pedrly’ over 
in a fortnight, “The’exteat’of ground occupied by that graiw’ is yearly 
ies ; diminifhing, 


frofts; for hattdwing ‘any"fcotid plotting, “Both wich 
& 
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giminifhing, and will be confiderably lefs this feafon than,for many paft, 
as it'is found by experience that a crop of oats after turnips is often of 
whore value, and the prices of barley of late not fo high as to encourage 
its culture much, ' 

The wheats received a molt. fevere check by the frofts in the begin- 
ning of March, and have feldom been witnefled to have fo withered and 
decayed an appeatance ; but afew days of foft weather, about the 26th 
ult. revived them much, and thofe that were early fown have now a 
fteth and growing afpe&t. On thio Jands they have not fuffered fo 
much by throwing out as might have been feared ; and it will not be for 
{carcity of plants if the crop is deficient. 

Grafs parks (void of herbage as they now appear) have let at rents 
Kighér than laft feafon, although it is well underftood that the graziers’ 
profit then was moftly on the wrong fide. This mania may poffibly be 
attributed to the fuperabundant ftock of cattle in the country, and the 
additional extent of grafs ground broke up this feafon reducing the 
quantity of food too much. Land-rent is alfo ftill on the advance ; 
every farm that is let exceeds the preceding one in rent ; fo that a leafe 
is fearcely fix months given when a profit could be obtained. 

The quantity of grain on hand, at prefent, is not fo great as lalt year 
at this period, particularly oats. Of that grain the prefent fupply is 
not fufficient for the confumpt till crop 1807 is reaped, and the prices 
are accordingly on the rife. Potatoe oats fell from 23s. to 25s. per bolls 
Angus ditto from 20s. to 22s. Barley has been nearly ttationary for 
fome months, from 218. to 24s.; and wheat alfo has not flu@uated 
much ; prefent prices from 36s. to 418. per boll. Our grain, markets 
are entirely ruled by thofe of London and Haddington. 

There has been a demand for cattle ; but the prices given by dealers 
are fuch as leave little to the farmer for wintering. Owing to the 
fearcity of turnips and fodder, and coldnefs of the feafon, catile have 
fallen off mucli within the lait four weeks. April 25th. 

: x Berwickfbire Quarterly Report. 

Oug ‘weather during this quarter, though cold and ungenial, has 
been admirably calculated for correcting the bad effeéts occafioned by 
the exceffive wetnefs of that immediately preceding ; having been gene- 
rally dry, with a fucceflion of black frofts, whofe mellowing influence 
reduced the foil to a fine ftate of preparation for the harrow. 

The fowing of {pring wheat commenced in January, and’ continued 
at intervals till near the middle of April: this praGtice, which has been 
increafing ever fince the heavy duty on malt took place, is now become 
very general. Bedn-drilling was begun in February, when a few peas 
were alfo put in, Odat-feed commenced about the fecond week of 
March, and barley in the beginning of April; but, having’ been fre- 
quently interrupted by frofts, and {nowy blaits, neither of them are yet 
altogether completed. .Upon the whole, though our feed-time has been 
rather tedious, the harrowing has feldom been accomplifhed with great- 
er ¢afe to the labouring ftock, or the different grains committed to the 
foil under more favourable circumftances. 


s Ewes, 
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Ewes, in the low diftri&, aré far advanced in dropping lamb, and 
have twined uncommonly well; but, from vegetation being fo ex. 
tremely backward, the lambs have hitherto been poorly fapplied with 
milk, ‘Turuips remained found to the laf, and were of great fervice to 
the flocks ; but they are now nearly confumed. 

Winter wheats, netwithftanding the fevere weather, flill continue to 
exhibit a fifficiency of healthy plants. Young clovers, and pattures of 
exery defeription, have all — been eet bare ; but, from the 
mildnefe that has taken place for thefe three days, they are beginning 
to affume a freth verdure. Grafs parks, which rofe in value lait year, 
have again been letting at a very confiderable advance ; a circumftance 
which muft be afcribed to the prefent {carcity of keep, and to an extra 
quantity of land having been brought into tillage this feafon, 

Our cotn markets have been very dull of late, and wheat has beeu 
dropping, in confequence of the fall at Mark-Lane, Stack-yards begin 
to wear a vacant appearance, and will in many cafes be quite empty by 
the middle of May.—— April 26+). 

Berwickthire Fiars, Crop 1806. 
- L313 9) 

Meg barley : 1 6 0 

Lammermuir do. - 5. 
Rough bears - - 4 
Merfe cats - - 2) 
Lémmermuir do. se 19 
Peas - : 8 
Oat meals - 2 


° 
© > per boll of fix buthels. 
° 
° 
6J 

I 6 per boll, of 140 lib, avoirdupoi 
Dumfriesfoire Quarterly Report. 7 sug 

Tue weather was fo extremely changeable, that the feed feafon has 
heen dilatory and unfatisfaftory. In the dry foils of the lower part of 
the county, the oats were generally fown in the month of March ; but 
m the upland and wet grounds, oat feed was only concluded laft week. 
Thofe firft fown are now above the ground, and ben to have met with 
little injury, though fome lofs was dreaded from the extreme frofts. 

The barley feed is now going forward on turnip land in good condi- 
tion; and potatoes ate planted by many peuple. The farmers of the 
old fchool make it a rule, firft to plant their potatoes, and have no an- 
xigty though it fhould throw their barley feed-time late. Thafe who 
value the fuperior quality of the grain, which is fo effential a matter in 
harley, think it material to few early, as the value is known to de 
upon the grain being filled before the nights lengthen ; and the old ob- 
jection to fowing early, of the weeds outgrowing the braird, is happily 
done away by the culture of turnip or potatoes, when properly exe. 
cuted. 

The wheat fown before winter has continued in. this county very 
healthy through the whole feafon, and feeme now generally forward 
and promifing. The winter or early {pring wheat is yet far back, and 
rather delicate. It will require a better feadon than ordinary to make 
it a good crop. 


The 
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The demand for cattle in the early part of {pring, before the heavy 
fnow ftorms, was very good ; and thofe who had aged bullocks were 
well paid for their wintering ; but thofe who have fold lately, and had 
“es ftock, have not done fo well. 

e breeding ftocks of theep did well through the winter, and in the 
fpring, till the extreme frofty mornings and droughts, which brought 
ewes very low in condition ; and with the want of milk, there has 
been a confiderable lofs of lambs. If the prefent fine weather conti- 
nues, it may be expected that the ewes and remaining lambs will ftill 
be good. The yeld and wedder fheep have all along been in good con- 
dition. So far as fales have been made, the prices are fully equal to 
thofe of laft year.—-—26th April. 
Letter from Falkirk, April 27. 

« Tp laft winter quarter was generally noticed by your correfpondents 
as one of the wetteft that had occurred for a long time, that of {pring 
will probably be reported as equally remarkable for an unufual long 
tract of dry weather, with fharp black froft, of uncommon duration. 
This kind of weather completely preveated the evils which, under differ- 
ent circumftances, on clay foils efpecially, might have been expected from 
the fituation of the land at laft report ; and, on fuch foils, the feed was 
never got into the ground in a drier ftate, or harrowing more perfeétl 
and eafily performed, and finifhed alfo in good time, although the af- 
ternoon only could be employed for that operation, on account of the 
feverity of the froft in the mornings. But although, in the low-lying 
lands of the Carfe, a better feed-time cannot be remembered, in the 
high lands near us the fame caufes have thrown that procefs very late. 
In fuch fituations the froft was fo fevere, that very little, even in the 
afternoon, could be got done till lately ; they are of courfe far be- 
hind. ‘The weather, Fo favourable to our fpring feed-work, has been 
mott fingularly unfriendly to vegetation, which is perhaps more back- 
ward than can be recollected at this period of the feafon. It is only 
within thefe few days paft that any confiderable progrefs has been made. 
Although wheat has certainly fuffered a good deal, and in fome fitua- 
tions confiderably thrown out, yet this has taken place to lefs extent 
than was generally expeéted after fuch long continued black frofts, pro. 
bably in confequence of the extreme drynefs of the land. What was 
fown late after beans and potatoes, is not at prefent promifing ; but 
fome of that, early fown after fallow, which was very far advanced be- 
fore froft came an, is looking well. The young grafles are generally 
thought to have fuffered more from the fevere froft than the wheat has 
done. The general idea given in the Magazine after harveft, that fodder 
(except that of wheat) was fhort of an average, has been moft ferioufly 
realized ; for, fince the years of dearth, fuch a want of that nece 
commodity has not been known. Many farmers in this neighbourhood 
are under ferious apprehenfions whether they may have enough to reach 
grafs ; and the diftrefs of people about the town who have cattle, is 
almoft incredible. The little ie that can be procured is at 1s. 6d. per 
ftone ; 
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dtone,; and oat ftraw, which is ftill:fcarcer, 10d. Indeed, little of ej. 
ther is to be purchafed in this neighbourhood at..any, prices. with the 
profpect of its being fill higher. it 

‘ Notwithitanding this ftate .of fodder, , prices. of.’ grain..have . vatied 
very little during lait quarter. Stack-yards are.indeed completely emp- 
tied ; butithe granaries along the canal are yet, full, Wheat may be 
noted at 38s. per boll Liolithgow meafure ; barley. 34s, 5 beans 243. 
per Stirlingshire boll ; oatmeal 1s. 6d. per peck of '8,lib. Dutch... Our 
butcher market is equally feady. Beef. in retail 8d.,, mutton gd., veal 
7d. per lib. tron of 22 ounces Englith.. If rent of land tet on keafe, for 
tillage, has rifen greatly, that of grafs parks for the feafon has advanced 
ftill more remarkably, not lefs than 15 or 20. per cent. above laft, year, ? 

Fifefbire Quarterly Report. 

Coup, frofly winds, with faow thowers at intervals, have generally 
prevailed through the {pring quarter, and delayed feed-work confider- 
ably. . Vegetation was alfo effeGually checked, and no refource left for 
the wintering cattle but ‘raw in the home yard, which of courfe was 
confumed fo falt, as now to render the article extremely fearce. Hay 
advanced from gd. to 18d, and 20d., p. ftone, and potatoes from 55. to 10s. 
p- boll, owing to uacommon quantities of this efculent being given to cat- 
tle. Turaips were alfo of great confequence, and were chiefly given to 
youag:-cattle. . The deficiency of fodder, and the total want.of grafs, have 
occafioned lean flock to fall confiderably, many people being thereby 
compelled to {dl at fuch prices as. could be obtained. Under thefe 
circu tances, the reat of grafs parks has advanced higher than ever 
known. 

Several improvements, of great confequence,. particularly on pulilic 
roads, are eoing ov in this county. | Inftead of adhering to, the original 
aujudicious lines,imarked out by caprice and interelt, ang. which went 
np hill, or cown‘dale,, without regard to.the advantage of the traveller, 
Mr Abercromby, a furveyor.of fir't.rat abilities, was employed to flake 
out various aew lines, every one, of, which, where. his ideas were adopt- 
ed, have turned out greatly to. the public intereft.) The,road. (twrn- 
pike) from, Newburgh to Kigloch, through a very hilly diftri, is now 
made in fuch a manner, that a,fingle pull, or afcent or.defcent, of any 
coulequence, dots. net occur im, the whole of, its whereas, formerly, 
the whole way was up one hill and down, another...'The, road irom 
Dindee water fide to New Inn, admirably deligned by.the dame gentle 
aaa, is. now completely exeeutedy Amother from Cupar.to. Newburgh, 
and from Cupar to Auchtermuchty, and to join the road from. Kinrofs 
to Perth, will be of material fervice to the country.,..Some deviatioa 
ftom Mr Abercromby’s plan, it is faid, has been made neag,‘.uchtere 
mucnbty, which is to he regretted; and indeed the noble, defign may 
be {poiled by injudicious.management. From the Kirk .of Beath, by 
Lochgelly and Auchterderran, down the Water of Orr, to the road 
from Kirkaldy to: New Inn, hes a tract of .countyy almoit, inacceffible, 
having no public roads, although full of coal’and hmettone... This tragt 
zemained almof im a flate of nature; therefore, fome en! 
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prietots, particalarly Lord Rofslyn, Lord Minto; Mr Ferguffon of 
Raith} and ‘Mr Fergus of Strathan aid Skeddéway, convinced that, 
without the accorfimodation of roads, their property was-unimproveable, 
have Been the mean’ of laying out-an excellent line of road, a good part 
of which ‘i is. already executed, and the remainder will foon be completed. 
Very capital improvements-are cattying on in this hitherto barren traét. 
Biit thefe'beintg ‘of 400 niuch importance to ‘be detailed ima’ curfory 
report, fhall be the fubject of a {eparate effily in the’Farme?’s*Maga- 
sine, after the feveral fats and circumftances are fully‘colle€ted and fuf- 
ficiently afcértaitied.-2 7. April. 

t 08 Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Dorinc the winter quarter, vegetation was never topped, every veget- 
able continued green, althongh the fir part of it was often accompanied 
with heavy! ‘aathedot, rainy Which, 'in- many inftances, retatdedploaghing, 
and in others chat operation was executed imperfeétly. “But ‘upon the 
arrival of the’ fpriig months, winter commenced, Froft, ‘fnow and 
thaw fuecéedéed each other, thousrh, fortunately 5 with little raia; thete- 
fore the land wrought welhat feed dime. 

"Seldom has: ftich’a difparity exilted between the eds of the 
lower and higher’ diftrits of the county ; for. whiley in the former, 
ploughing, fowing: aid harrowing,’ were got exccuted, and in good 
timé, the latter was ‘ae much locked up by froft as if it had been the 
midft of winter, and’ often covered with foow to a confiderable depth. 
When frethaefs todk place for a few days, ‘the melting of the fnow ren- 
dered thé grovnd'fo very wet as to preclude’ its being touched for any 
purpofe whatever s*hence a laté feed-time... Little was got done, in 
fuch fituations, us atil the middie of lait week ; aud the fowing of oats is 
not over. 

However, until: the 24th current, very little growth had taken place ; 
finee then, it has been remarkably mild and warm; and the vegetable 
kingdom feéms'té have leaped into the foflering lap of midfummer at 
once.” Should this coutinue, it will prove a fortunate relief to thofe 
who are fcaree of provilion for their cattle, which is very generally the 
cafe. 

‘The market has continued pretty fteady for grain, without any great 
variation in price. ‘Thole who held flock were wider the neceflity of 
thrafhing for their fupport ; while thofe in the vicinity of the metro- 
polis were induced, by the demand, to bring their ftraw to market, as, 
in many inftances, it yielded a price fully equal-to one half the value 
of the grain. The ftack-yards are therefore more empty than they 
have been remembered at a fimilar period of the feafon, unlefs in the 
memorable year of 1800, arifing from the failure of crop 1799. 

How markets are to rate, until next crop cau de brought forward, 
muft depend upon the ftock of grain in hand in other parts of the king- 
dow, and alfo upon the fupplies brought from forciga ports. At pre- 
fent, the market is well fupplied ; and the quantity of graia at Leith is 
pretty confiderable, but moftly of inferior quality. 

: , Confiderable 
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Confiderable fhipments of wheat have been made from France, under 
neutral clearances, for the port of London, This is generous in an ene. 
my, who, while they refufe to take any thing from us, are willi 
to give us our daily food ; but it is highly probable that the fo m 
hated gold of England has as powerful an influence in trading concerns, 
as in warlike matters. It may be remarked, that while the London 
market feems glutted with wheat, the average price of the kingdom 
contioues fteady without depreffion. 

Fat cattle have rifen a little, and it is probable will continue fo for a 
prolonged period, arifing from the latenefs of grafs. Many ewes with 
lamb have appeared in bad condition ; and lambs of an inferior quality 
will of courfe be the confequence. ——28¢h April. 

Morayfbire Quarterly Report. 

Since the date of Jaft report, and until the bypaft fourteen days, 
farm labour has been much at a ftand in this county; and, from a {e- 
ries of frofty weather and chilling winds, the winter wheat has fuffered 
materially. In no feafon is it recolleéted to have looked worfe, while 
the {pring fown begins to appear thick and vigorous ; and if feafonable 
weather now fet in, as it has every appearance of doing, fuch will, in 
all probability, pay beft. The oat-feed has, even in this diftri&, been 
three weeks later than ufval, and not yet completed; but it being in 
the power of every farmer to avail himfelf of the early varieties, now fe 
rouch and fuccefsfully cultivated, and as the winter ploughed clays have 
harrowed uncommonly well, there is no great hazard to be apprehended 
from the delay in fowing ; and as the cultivation of barley is much on 
the decreafe here, the ordinary routine of farm labour will go on with- 
out much unufual hurry. 

There is a fufficiency of fodder in the county, and hay plenty, at 
6d, per ftone of zo lib. Amfterdam. Still the old ruinous trade of fell- 
ing and buying corn and flraw goes on, to the mutual lofs of both par- 
ties; and, according to the prices given, fodder obtained in this way 
has coft the purchafer more than what a fimilar weight of hay would 
have done: but this, like other practices, the offspring of prejudice 
and ignorance, it is hoped will foon ceafe. 

Here, as well as clfewhere, it was expe&ted that prices of corn would 
have run higher than the ftate of our home crop warranted ; and, fince 
the slate of laft report, feveral purchafes have been made of wheat at 
40%. per boll,—of barley at 258. to. 268.,—-and oats 38%. to 198, per 
Stirlingfhire boll; but at thefe prices the merchant will, to every ap- 
pearance, be left with a lofs, and the concerns hang heavy on his hande, 
as al! unfold parcels do with the farmer, On the whole, we have at 
prefect very dull markets. No merchants, except for a very few fat, 
bave yet made their appearance for cattle ; nor, from the ftate of the 
weather, could they have been looked for. Now, as it has fet ip fine 
weather, they may be expected, and will be welcome guefts to fuch-of 
our farmers who with to fell on moderate terms, rather than interfere 
with crafs parks which fet out of all bounds; of courfe, are become a 
bazardous concern. Indeed, keeping on, or purchafing cattle for grafs, 
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ja now e¢onfidered, and jultly fo, as a diftin& branch of itfelf. and which 
the farmer will perhaps find that he had better give wp to the grazier, 
as he does his grain to the corn-merchant; in this way, more men of 
capital might be induced to become cattle-dealers; and, with no inter- 
ference on the farmer’s part, grafs met be had on more moderate 
terms, confequently better prices afforded for catile, while all rifk and 
trouble is done away, If the people in this county, who have wcca- 
fionally combined the bufinefs of farmer aud grazier, were to fpeak out, 
it is believed that, by the latter, they would admit themfelves to have 
loft confiderably. 

The breed of horfes, for agricultural purpofes, in this county, has long 
been juftly complained of ; and now that farming operations are con. 
duéted with more {kill and greater attention to economy, the wait of 
active powerful horfes is particularly felt. ‘To remedy this great evil, 
the Moraythitre Farmer Club, with a degree of {pirit and liberality that 
does them the higbeft honour, have purchafed a very capital ftallion, 
Montalto, bred by the Earl of Grofvenor, and fon to the celebrated 
John Bull, at the very unufpal price (in this county) of 200 guineas. 
He covered laft year in Berwickshire, where the breed and management 
of horfes is well underftood, and has lately arrived from Northumber- 
land, and is now commencing bis firft feafon ere, where the happy ef- 
fe&s of it muft be long experienced. The Club, with that regard to 
the general improvement of agriculture which always atuates their 
public conduét, bave determined on letting him to fuch farmers, not 
members of their fociety, who choofe to fend their mares to him, and 
on the very fame terms, too, as their own are ferved.—_—28¢h April. 

Eagft-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Excert the laft eight days of April, vegetation was hardly recog- 
nized in this diftri& during the {pring quarter, all the horrors of winter 
being accumulated, almoft in dire& proportion with the increafed length 
of day, till the fpell was in @ manner broken on the 23d ultimo ; fince 
which, the moft genial and delightful weather hae prevailed. Ao 
often happens after a backward {pring, the growth of plants, whether 
corn or grafs, has fince proceeded with fuch rapidity, that were a per- 
fon from foreign parts to vifit the diftri, he might, with fome appear- 
ance of truth, maintain, that bad weather had only been dreamt of, 
not felt, within its bounds. In fat, barrennefs and fterility feldom dif- 
appeared with greater expedition ; and the face of nature, with a few 
exceptions, prefents a profpe&t cheering to the beholder, and not often 
rivalled. 


Though vegetation wag fo feeble and backward in the {pring months, 
yet, as the want of it proceeded from an excefs of froft, the detriment 
fuflained was amply compenfated by the beneficial confequences. In 
few feafone haa clays and loame wrought with more facility than in the 
prefent one; the foil being fo completely mellowed, as to admit plough. 
ing and harrowing with the greateft expedition. A great deal of wheat 
was fown in February and the firft of March, when the wettat foils 
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were in fine condition. Oat feed was generally fintihed ‘before the ‘end 
of March; and, as for beans, an important crop ‘in this’ diftri&, it 
rarely happens that the drilling procefs could be executed more fuceefs. 
fully. Some barley, after late turnips and ruta baga, remains to be 
fown; but, on the whole, the quantity is fo trifling, that the’ feed. 
work: of the diftri& may be reported as finifhed.’. Potatoes are in a train 
of planting ;°and the fields intended for’ turnip, ‘with tHany for fummer 
fallow, ‘have received the fecond ‘farrow. ‘Iddeed, “field-work of every, 
kind! issmore advan¢ed ‘than ufual. . ae ; 

Markets, both for grain and cattle, have of late been rather dull; 
though, as vhé formér feems to! revive, it thay be expected that the 
other will fhortly take a fimilar turn.’ The flock of grain, with the ge. 
nerality’of'farmers, is inconfiderable; ftack-yards at th¢ beginning were 
not large; and the wetnefs of winter, with the latencfé of fpring, ‘cauled 
a great wafte of fodder’: Hay is alfo a fearce articles"** . 

Two iniprovements in this diftri may be, noticed 3 “rft, The bring. 
ing’ in'abd ameliorating a Confiderable piece oF hilly groudd, hitherto ap- 
parently waite, though in’ reality good foil, “lying oa the” water fide, 
and weitward of the’ village of Linton, by George” Rennie,‘ Efq.. ‘of 
Fantafley sand, 2dly, The divifion of Linton’ commonty, profécuted 
by the famé gentleman, whereby a nuifance or @ye-fore to agriculturitts 
promifes‘to be foon removed. The firft mentioned improvement has 
been accomplithed by digging, trenching, and cléaning the ground fyb- 
itantially,’ and afterwards planting it, with garden’ and foreft trees, 
whereby a delightful plantation_and a valuable orchard may, in procefs 
of time, be reared, ornamental to the neighbourhood, ’and advantageous 
to the proprietor. The narrow limits of a report preclude a detail. of 
the operations judicioufly planned and attentively exectted on this bc- 
cafion by Mr Rennie ; but thefe fhall be taken up afterwards, and form 
the fubjeét of'a feparate article. —— goth April. 

May 9th.—Since the above went to prefs, a fetious. reverfe of wea- 
ther has taken place. On the night of the 30th of April, a thunder 
ftorm occurred, and fince that time cold winds, accompanied with a 
good deal of rain, have conftantly prevailed, whereby the~ progrefs of 
vegetation has been materially impeded. 


/ ENGLAND. 
Northumberland Quarterly Report.” 

Tue fine open winter was particularly favourable for getting the 
greatelt part of the arable lands ploughed, which being ameliorated and 
pulverized by the fucceeding frofts in February, were in an exceeding 
tine {tate for receiving the feed; and probably there never was a greater 
quantity of wheat put in from the beginning to the middle of March ; 
almoit every acre that was cleared of turnips being fown with that 
grain. As the demand for barley has of late years been ‘{mall, molt 
people endeavour to grow as little of it as they poffibly can. From the 
time the wheat fowing was finifhed, to the end 6f ‘March, the’ greate 
part of the fpring corn was got fown, the land being fo dry aad well 
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ptepared by the froft, that nearly double the quantity was harrowed in 
the fame time as is done in ordinary feafons.. From the 31{t March to 
the §th April, we had fevere froits, with daily fhowers of fnow, by 
which nearly a week was loft in arable operations ; a lofs of great con- 
fequence at that feafon. The frefh weather, from the 6th to the 13th, 
gave fome appearances of verdure ; but on the 14th, the froft, with 
{now, fet in again, and completely checked the vegetation that had be- 
gun in the clovers and grafs lands. This is the more feverely felt, 
as there never was known fuch 4 want of turnips in the diltri€t, mott of 
the great turnip farms being entirely deititute of this valuable root, and 
obliged to have recourfe to corn for carrying on their fat cattle and 
theep, as well as ewes and lambs. The failure of turnips is principally 
owing to a rot from the root: the fcarcity is fuch, that turnips were 
fold, three weeks fince, for 15]. per acre; and would now, from the 
additional and unexpeéted fevere weather, fell for more. 

It is much to be feared that the autumn fown wheats have fuffered 
from the intenfe frofts and funny days. Their prefent appearances are 
very fufpicious. 

Our ftack yards are not fo fuil as they generally are at this feafon, 
and much fhort of what they were laft year; yet the corn markets are 
getting lower. Wheat, from 64s. to 67s.; Barley, 248.3 Oats, from 
248. to 28s. ; all per quarter. 

The markets for fat ftock have been very low all winters and cattle, 
as well as flieep, have paid but little for their turnips. ‘Thofe that can 
keep them a while longer, may have fome profpect of being better 
paid, as probably the want of turnips has occafioned the markets to 
be overitocked. The prefent prices are from 6s. to 7s. per ftone of 
44 lib. fink, for beef ; and from “64d. to 7d. per lib. fink, for mutton 

The crop of lambs of the long-woolled kind is very abundant ; of the 
Cheviot lambs, I am afraid there will be great lofs, from the feverity of 
the weather. ——- April 18. 

Norfolk Quarterly Report, 

Tus fine weather after harvelt, allowed a favourable feafon for 
fowing wheat, and occafioned a rapid vegetation ; and the plant, be- 
ing nourifhed by a peculiarly mild and open winter, acquired, in. the 
middle of February, a more luxuriant appearance than is ufually feen at 
that feafon on the light foil of this county. It received, however, a 
check at the latter end of that month, and the beginning of March, 
which, for a time, changed its green to a fickly pale brown; yet, {fo 
powerful. was the root, that it foon recovered the fhock, and at this mo- 
ment exhibits an abundant plant, and a verdure more lively than at any 
time remembered fo early ingthe {pring ; and perhaps the check > will 
prove favourable to its productive powers, Vegetation, for 4ix weeks 
Patt, feems to have remained perfectly at a fland ; indeed, for the {pring 
crops, it fcarce appears yet to have come into action. Peas, fown 
in the latter end of February, only now begin to appears and ouxts 
are {till imprifoned in the ground, after having been for fome weeks 
committed to it. There remained fo few turaips in the (pring to pre- 
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vent the tillage of the lands allotted to barley, that the fowing of this 
grain commenced rather earlier than ufual. The land works well, 
though fcaree a day has lately paffed without a heavy fall of hail and 
f{now, attended with intenfely cold winds; and, fhould a change to 
warmth and funfhine not foon take place, it is to be apprehended that 
much of the feed may perifhin the ground, and that what does vegetate 
will come up pale and yellow ; colours but too often ominous of a de. 
ficient crop. 

Vetches are backward. The artificial graffes exhibit a thin and fickly 
plant ; and it muft require fome weeks, even of favourable weather, to 
produce the ufual quantity of {pring food for cattle. A few turnips 
are ftill left, and thefe are felling readily. Very little ftraw remains for 
lean ftock, and confequently hay obtains a high price—from 4. to 5. 

r ton. 

Phe fall of lambs has been abundant ; but the loffes are more than 
commenfurate : of ewes, in many inftances, fevere indeed. Perhaps, 
however, there remains nearly an average crop. The price of barley 
has continued tolerably fteady through the feafon, and may certainly be 
» deemed good, though it has not, FE imagine, quite anfwered the fan- 
guine expeétation formed by the farmer, when he furveyed his fcanty 
roduce at the conclufion of harveft. The quantity of barley remain- 
ing in the hands of the farmer is inconfiderable. Of wheat, he holds, 
it is believed, the full average of the feafon. 

Periods of war, and a year of general eleétiens, are not favourable to 
attive {peculation, either in trade or agriculture. Perhaps it is no mean 
praife to fay of the Norfolk farmer, in fuch circumftances, that if he 
has not introduced any recent improvements of importance, he has ne: 
fuffered any, he had adopted, to drop or languifh for want of liberal ex- 
penditure and practical exertion. A new drill machine is very gene- 
rally ufed in this neighbourhood, which is fuperior to Cook’s in the 
following advantages. . It requires no alteration in going up or down 
hill ; it will, with great precifion, fow three or four bufhels per acre; 
and, when fet for either of thefe quantities, it can be fecured by a lock 
from alteration ; fo that you do not depend on the honefty or the at- 
tention of the feedfman with regard to the quantity fown.—- April 20. 

Léiter from a Gentleman near Canterbury, April 26. 
/ * We have experienced a very variable, cold, and backward fpring, 
after a very wet, mild winter. From the wet being fucceeded by fpring 
frofts, the ground worked uncommonly mellow and well for the {pring 
corn of all kinds; and the feed has been depofited in capital order. 
The wheats look extremely well, and, with the grafs, are now rapid- 
ly advancing. We have had, for thefe few days paft, exceeding fine 
warm weather, which, from the fettled ftate of the barometer (now 
304%), feems likely to continue fome time. The bloom on the wall 
fruit-trees, and the cherry and plum-trees, is opening very kindly ; and, 
fhould the prefent warm dry weather continue, will moft likely fet 
well, and produce a good crop. The wheat-markets have remained 
fleady. ‘There certainly is not more in hand than ufual at this time of 
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year, in the county ; probably left, as fome farmers have finifhed thrath- 
ing fome time fince. Some of Ball’s two-horfe power thrafhing-ma- 
chines have lately been ereéted in this county ; and a very. ingenious 
mechanic and farmer, Mr William Pain, of Throwleigh, has lately in- 
vented one to work with one dorfé, which, I underftand, anfwers very 
well,’ 

Letter from a Gentleman in Lincolnfhire, April 26. 

‘ AGREEABLE to your requeft, 1 applied to the Right Honourable 
Six Josten Banks, Bart., for his permiffion to furnith you with a copy 
of the petition to him from certain owners of the fens, and of his re- 
ply thereto, which was immediately obtained. The petition and reply 
are therefore enclofed, which will fatisfy you, that this attempt to im- 
pede a moft beneficial improvement, has been completely fruftrated. 

* The fens contain 40,196 acres, 3 roods, 3 poles; and, fuppofing 
1000 acres deduéted for roads and ditches, there will remain 39,196 
acres ; befides many old enclofed lands, which will be equally improved, 
and which, by the a& of Parliament, are to pay one hhilling per acre per 
anrum towards the annual repairs of the works, The expenfe will be 
$26,4631., which, with the value of land cut and covered, being 15,000l., 
amounts, in whole, to 341,463]. About 250,000. is already expend- 
e% and it is eftimated that 76,4631. more will complete the works of 
drainage, which will be the moft effetual bufinefs of the kind ever exe- 
cuted in this county. About 100,000 acres of fen-land have been 
drained and enclofed in this county before, in the divifion of which [ 
often a€ted as commiffioner. Theie were embanked round each pa- 
rochial fen, and the water pumped by engines over the banks into the 
main river ; the confequence of which was, that, when the wind did not 
blow, the ground was ftarved with wetnefs. In reality, we could 
not do otherwife, not having fuch extenfive powers to cut through 
ancient enclofed rich paftures, to deepen into the fea, as Sir Jofeph ob- 
tained in his Fen A& of Parliament. 

* We have had a great deal of froft and {now ; but the weather has 
of late become much finer. Cattle-markets, for fome time paft, have 
been on the decline. Two-year-old theep fell, at prefent, from 45s. to 
558. per head; lamb-hogs, or one-year-olds, from 358 to 458. Beef, 
78. to 78, 6d. per ftone. Mutton, 7d. per pound. Wheat, 608. to 729. 
per quarter. Barley, 36s. to 42s. Oats, 218. to 28s. Wool, which 
fait year brought 32s. per tod of 28 pound, is now, from 26s. to 28s. 
As for land-rents, the high-priced landlords afk about 40s, per acre, for 
the beft fen-land ; fuch as Sir Jofeph, and other patriotic proprietors, let 
at from 215. to 28s. per acre, ftaiute meafure. 


* Yo the Right Henourable Sir Josern Banus, Chairman of the Meetings 

for Draining the Eaft, Weft, and Wildmore Fens. 

* We, the underfigned, having common rights in the Eaft, Welt, and 
Wildmore Fens, feeing very expenfive ph of drainage, after above 
five years, in a very unfinifhed ftate, and‘ other works fcarcely yet .be- 
gun ; and believing that fuch large works (through tle want of ade- 
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quate fupplies of water, will rather prevent than promote an effectual 
drainage, and having advanced 363,2901., and not being allowed to fee 
a fair, plain, intelligible account of the expenditure of fuch a fum, and 
regretting that no regular meeting of the commoners in the county has 
been called by the Chairman fince that at Bofton in 1800, before the 
works commenced, do earneftly requeft, that the Right Honourable Sir 
Jofeph Banks will be pleafed to order the clerks to advertife a meeting 
of the commoners in ‘the prefent year, to be holden within the Soke of 
Bollingbroke, at the town-hall in Spilfby, to take into confideration 
the prefent ftate of the above works, ‘and what will now beft promote, 
and at the leaft expenfe fooneft complete, the effeCtual drainage of thefe 
fens.—Nov. 14th, 1806. (Signed) Epwarn Watts sod oles: ’ 


« GenTLeMen, Sobo Square, Dec, 6. 1806. 


‘ Finpinc myfelf lefs infirm in the courfe of laft autumn than I 
ufually have been at that feafon, I took the opportunity of viewing, in 
company with Mr Rennie our engineer, and Mr Bower his affiltant, 
every part of the new works intended for the drainage of the fens. 

* In the courfe of this view, I minutely examined into their prefent 
ftate and condition, and inquired into the particulars of their execu- 
tion, their coft, and the prices at which timber, ftone, lime, and other 
neceflary articles that could not be obtained on the fpot, have been pur- 
chafed. 

* I had much fatisfaétion in finding that the works, as far as they 
have proceeded, have been executed with a degree of correétnefs and 
ability which does credit to the excellent plan of our able engineer; 
that effeCtual care has been taken to prevent the contra€tors from gain- 
ing more than an adequate price for the work they have done ; and thai 
the materials procured from a diftance, and more efpecially the ftone, — 
of which immenfe quantities will be ufed, ar¢ of a fuperior quality, and 
have been purchafed at maderate prices. 

« Mr Rennie’s plan of drainage is calculated, not only to proteé the 
level againtt the effe€ts of ordinary floods, but to fecure it ayainit the 
Gevaftations occafioned by thofe extraordinary inyndations, which oc- 
cur feldom, but, when they do occur, rife many fect above the level of 
ordinary floods, any one of which, by breaking into a well cultivated 
country, as the fens muft foon become, might do more damage to the 
property of individuals, by deftroying their crops, than the whole of the 
money that will be expended in the prefent undertaking would com- 
penfate. It is alfo calculated to prevent the eftape of frefh water to 
fea, except in time of floods, till the level has received all the benefit of 
watering it is poffible to derive from it. 

* The expenfe of carrying into execution a plan fo extenfively ufeful, 
muft, of neceflity, be confiderable. The promoters of it were not, how- 
ever, deterred by the coft, from adopting the moft extenfive fcale of improve- 
ment. They were aware of the grievous loffes many of their eeighbours 
had fuftained, by ereGting, under the influence of an ill-timed economy, 
works inadequate to the purpofes they were imtended to anfwer; oe 
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they ftill {marted under the effects of the Witham A&, in which pro- 
vifions for the embankment of that river from Bolton to Lincola, and 
for the drainage of all the adjoining fens, were inferted ; but funds fo 
inadequate to the execution of thefe moft ufeful works were provided, 
that fearce one-third of the embankment has yet been completed ; and 


the proprietors of every one of the fens which were to have been drain- 
ed, Wildmore and Welt Fens included, hopele’s of aoy further advan- 
tage from the taxes they had fubmitred to, have been compelled to feek 
new expedients, and to raife new funds, in order to complete the drain- 


age, with which the promoters of the Witham AG promifed to provide 
them near 40 years ago. 

© The eftimate given in by Mr Rennie was large, but it was adopted 
with zeal, and without hefitation, though it was declared it would 
fall fhort of the a€tual coft of the undertaking, as it related to the 
works only, and did not include the value of the land to be purchafed. 
Thofe who wifh to compare the eitimate with the a€tual colt of the 
drainage, muft recolleé&t, that feveral expenfive works were ordered by 
a fubfequent a&t of Parliament, and alfo that materials of all kinds 
have rifen confiderably in price fince the bulinefs was undertaken ; and 
that the competition arifing from the vat excavations of the London 
docks, and the Government Canal in Kent, bas enhanced the price of 
the labour of embanking and draining, in as great a proportion. 

* We ought alfo, before the amount of the coft of the works is taken 
into confideration with a view to cenfure, to recolledt, that by the in- 
fluence of good fortune, combined with good management, the value of 
the land fold, to raife a fund for defraying the expenfes, has been in- 
creafed in a ftill greater proportion than the coft of the works has been 
enhanced, and that it has atually been fold at a price at leaft 20 per 
cent. higher than the fpeculative value of the moft fanguine proprietor, 
I have ever met with; reached. The neceflary confequence of this is, 
that if the amount of this advance of 20 per cent., which now attaches 
itfelf to the whole of the property, fhould be expended in drainage, di- 
yifion, &c. the value of the proportion of land returned to the proprie- 
tors, when all is finifhed, will be as much as they themfelves thought 
the whole level to be worth when they delivered it into the hands of the 
commiffioners. 

* Impreffed with thefe views of the fubje&t, and convinced as T am 
that every part of the works has hitherto been carried on with a pro- 
per attention to economy ; that they have been carefully fuperintended, 
and their execution, in confequence, been unufually fuccefsful ; that 
‘thofe parts of them already finifhed, are in all refpects fully ade- 
quate to the purpofes for which they were erected ; and that, when all 
are completed, the whole level will be effectually drained and fecured 
from every future hazard from water,—you will, I trult, candidly admit 
the evident impropriety of my calling a meeting for the purpofes ftated in 
the requifition [ have received, howfoever defirous I may feel to comply 
with the requeft of the gentlemen, my neighbours, who have figned it. 

« The execution of the works, which was in the beginning impeded 
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by circumftances that are now removed, proceeds at prefent with adtivity 
and defpetch. All the perfons employed in dire&ting them appear to be 
tmafters of the details of their refpe€tive departments ; there cannot, there. 
fore, be any jo reafon to doubt, that the whole will be completed in a rea. 
fonable time, and the commiffioners enabled to reftore to the proprie. 
tors, tn retura for 2 drowned fen, incapable of profitable occupation, ¢ 
well drained and weil watered level, which they may occupy in pafture, 
or in arable, at their option, without fear of their theep being rotted by 
the foccage and downfal refting on their lands 5 their crops fpoiled by 
floods, or their foil fwept away by inundations; and that this will hap. 
peu fhortly, unlefs thofe who are engaged in the execution of this 
great national improvement, are haraffed and interrupted by the rahh 
avd ill-timed proceedings of inconfiderate or ill-informed perfons, 

* | have never hitherto hefitated, and am confident I never thall dere. 
after hefitate, to call together my neighbours, when, in my opinion, their 
meeting is likely to be produétive of benefit to themfelves, and of advan- 
tage to their country. In the prefent cafe, I can difeover no profpe& of 
advantage either to the one or the other, by holding the meeting in quef- 
tion ; nor, indeed, any refult, other than a {peedy conviction on the 
part of thofe who may happen to attend it, that their prefence is to- 
tally unneceffary, and the meeting itfelf utterly and entirely ufelefs. 

* Thefe my opinions, like thofe of every other individual, may be ere 
roneous ; but I have {pared no pains, in forming them, to place them, as 
far as | have been able, on a folid foundation ; I have eftablifhed the 
faéts on which they reft, on the batis of perfonal infpeGtion, and informa- 
tion derived from principale, 

‘If, under thele circumftances, Gentlemen, I a& improperly in your 
opinions, I muft truft to your candour and impartiality for forgivenefs ; 
and I heg you to be affured, that the pleafure I fhould enjoy in com- 
plying with the requeft of fo many of my refpeétable neighbours, would 
induée me to make creat facrifices of my own opinions, if | could in any 
fhape convince myfelf of the propriety, or even of the expediency, of the 
meafure you have propofed. 

* ] am, Gentlemen, your obedient humble fervant, Jo, Bawxs.’ 
* To the Proprietors of Common Rights in the E, W, and Wildmore 
Fens, who have figned a Requifition to Sir Jofeph Banks to call a 
Meeting at Spilfby.’ 
; Letter from London, 27. April. 

* We do ourfelves the pleafure of handing you a ftate of our markets 
and prices ; from which you will obferve, that the variation between 
our prices now, and thofe tranfmitted for laft Magazine, is unufually 
{mall ; and you will alfo obferve, that our idea expreffed in January, of 
its bemg more to be attributed to the extended cultivation of land, that 
our market kept fo well fupplied, than to the late crop being better 
than had been calculated on, has in a great meafure been confirmed by 
the refult, at leaft thus far ; for although we have had occafional fupplies 
from abroad, (including recent arrivals of flour from America, and wheat 
from France), ftill the foreign fupply altogether has been very inconfi- 
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derable, whilft our market has had a continual fulnefs in it. We are 
however of opinion the fupply from the coaft muit from this time fall 
off. With regard to the profpect of foreign fupplies, it is a matter 
of extreme uncertainty as to what the quantity may be ; but there is 
little doubt we thal) continue to receive them from time to time. 

* The wheat on the ground in the neighbourhood of this city, is con- 
fidered as looking very well, and the feafon cannot but be favourable 
for feeding the {pring corn land. ’ 

* State of London Markets, April 27th. 
Wheat - - 50s. to 6gs. 
—-—- Fin White Effex and Kent 85s. — 88s. 
——- Norfolk - - - 56% — 728. 
——-— Fine White - : 738. — 825. 
——— Berwick - - 58s. — 66s. Fine 76s. 
—- Northumberland - 75% — 80s. 
——- Dantzic and Zealand - 605. — 78s. 84s. 
——— Riga and Peterfburgh - 528. — 62s. 
—- Archangel - - 448. — 58s. 
Rye ei we . e 428. — 448. 
Barley - - - - 308. = 338. 363. Fine gos. 


Malt - - 548. — 653. 68s. 

—— Fine Norfolk - . 70%. — 748. 

White Peas - - 56s. — 66s. Boilers 80s. to g>:, 
ey ditto - - - 428. — 463. 

Pigeon Beans, old . 458. — 48s. New 43s. to 45s. 

Tick ditto, old - - 39s: — 438. New 34s. to 28s, 


New Spr ng Tares . . 1005. 


Oats, Long Feed - ‘= 208, — 238. 6d. 

—— Short Smalls or Friezlands 24s. — 27s. Fine 2gs. 
——Polands - + + 258. — 29s. Fine 31s. to 322. 
—— Potato - - 308. — 32s. Very fine 333. 


Red Cloverfeed, Englith : 328. — 638. 758. per cwt. 
Ditto do. Old Foreign - 353. 45s. French sos. to 63¢. 


Ditto do. New ditto : 50s. — 6os. Ditto 58s. to 653. 
White Cloverfeed : - 40% — 708. gos. 

Trefoil - - - 8s. —— 148. 255. 

Rye 18s. — 323. per quarter. 


Fine Finn delivered to ‘the balers 65s. per fack. 
Fine Flour by thipping 56s. to 58s. 
Torkfbire Quarterly Report. 
Tue late feed-time has, oa ‘the whole, been tolerably favourable ; 
hough, ef aiap one of the longeft in point of duration that was ever 
known, from the frequent occurrence of froft and fnow. The affiduous 
hufbandman, however, employing thofe intervals of fair weather which 
rendered the foil capable of every operation, fucceeded in the bufinefs 
of committing the feed to the ground, to the utmoft of his withes. We 
may fairly infer, that if we have a tolerable fupply of moifture and warm 
weather, at leaft as good a produce as ufual may reafonably be expected. 
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The fupply of wheat, &c. on hand, is confiderable, and probably 
at leaft equal to that at the fame period of laft year. Certainly much 
wafte muft enfue by the war on the Continent ; but, as confiderable im. 
portations are expected from America, probably that may be in fome 
degree counterbalanced. Some fpeculators, indeed, argue that an ade 
vance muft take place during the fummer; but thefe things depend on 
circumftances at prefent enveloped in doubt and conje¢ture. 

Fat cattle and fheep are at moderate, though fair prices; lean cattle 
are cheap, poflibly from the backwardnefs of the fpring. Hay is dear, 
and in much demand, from 4]. to 61: per ton. - Good horfes are till at 
extravagant prices. 

The growing wheats and feeds on the beft lands in good condition, 
are very promifing : not fo thofe on ftrong and poor foils. The {pring 
frofts have much injured them, by expofing their -roots; fo that many 
of the latter defcription are very thin. 

The lambs having fallen in the worft weather, required very diligent 
attendance of the fhepherd; but the lofs has not been unufually great. 
The weather is now dry and hot; extremely favourable for the turnip 
fallows ; many of which are in great forwardnefs. ——1ft May. 


—_—— 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The [fay on Potato Hufbundry, and the Defcription of a Farm Stead. 
ing, by Mr Erskine of Marr, are poftponed to néxt Number. It was 
our with to prefent both in the prefent one ; but circurhftances occurred 
which rendered a delay neceflary. 

Had the letter from Stvervs reached us in time, his inftruétions 
would have been complied with ; but, unluckily, bis Defeription of In- 
vernefs-/oire Hufbandry had previoufly gone to prefs, and could not be 
amended. We thank him for the account of Hufbandry in France re- 
cently received. 

It has been out of our power to exaniine the Letter from Cumberland, 
and S, L.’s Letter; but attention will be’ paid them as early as poffible. 
' A great many other communications have been lately received, which 
time will sot allow us to particularize. ‘The authors may, however, de- 
pend that care will be ufed to bring them forward with all convenient 
defpatch. 

Notwithftanding that eight additional pages are giver, we have been 
under the difagreeable neceflity of withholding the Invernefs, Rofs, 
Banff, Selkirk, and Annandale reports, together with the letters of in- 
telligence from Langholm, Wales, and Eatt Riding of York, and alfo 

to abridge almoft every other article. A greater pave fhall in future 
be devoted to the third branch, fo as the favours of our numerous re- 
porters may be regularly inferted. 
a’ 
Erratum—In p. 206, eleven lines from bottom, for thirty-eight horfes, 
read thirty horfes, 
No. XXXL. will be publifhed on Monday oth Auguf. 
ee ———————— 
D. WILLISON, PRINTER, EDINBURGH. 





